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SOCIAL EQUALITY.* 


THE problem of which I propose to speak is the old dispute 
between Dives and Lazarus. Lazarus presumably was a bet- 
ter man th.1 Dives. How could Dives justify himself for 
living in purple and fine linen, while Lazarus was lying at the 
gates with te dogs licking his sores? The problem is one 
of all age~ and takes many forms. When the old Puritan saw 
a man going to the gallows, “ There,” he said, “ but for the 
grace of God, goes John Bradford.” When the rich man, en- 
tering his club, sees some wretched tatterdemalion, slouching 
on the pavement, there, he may say, lies Sir Gorgius Midas, 
but for—what? I am here and he there, he may say, because 
I was the son of a successful stock-jobber and he the son of 
some deserted mother at the work-house. That is the cause, 
but is it a reason? Suppose, as is likely enough, that Lazarus 
is as good a man as Midas, ought they not to change places or 
to share their property equally? A question certainly to be 
asked and if possible to be answered. 

* It is often answered, and is most simply answered, by saying 
that all men ought to be equal. Dives should be cut up and 
distributed in equal shares between Lazarus and his brethren. 
The dogma which embodies this claim is one which is easily 
refuted in some of the senses which it may bear, though in 
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spite of such refutations it has become an essential part of 
the most genuine creed of mankind. The man of science says 
with perfect truth that, so far from men being born equal, some 
are born with the capacity of becoming Shakespeares and 
Newtons and others with scarcely the power of rising above 
Sally, the chimpanzee. The answer would be conclusive, if - 
anybody demanded that we should all be just six feet high, 
with brains weighing sixty ounces, neither more nor less. It 
is also true and, I conceive, more relevant, that, as the man 
of science will again say, all improvement has come through 
little groups of men superior to their neighbors, through 
races or through classes, which by elevating themselves on 
thé shoulders of others, have gained leisure and means for 
superior cultivation. 

But equalify may be demanded as facilitating this process 
by removing the artificial advantages of wealth. It may be 
taken as a demand for a fair start, not as a demand that the 
prizes shall\be distributed irrespectively of individual worth. 
The great merit of Napoleon, the heir of the revolution, was, 
according to Carlyle, that he proposed to open a career to 
talent. And, whether the demand is rightly or wrongly ex- 
pressed, we must, I think, admit that the real force with which 
we have to reckon is the demand for justice and for equality 
as somehow implied by justice. It is easy to browbeat a poor 
man who wants bread and cheese for himself and his family, 
by calling his demands materialistic and advising him to turn 
his mind to the future state, where he will have the best of 
Dives. It is equally easy to ascribe the demands to mere 
envy and selfishness, or to those evil-minded “ agitators” who, 
for their own wicked purposes, induce men to prefer a guinea 
to a pound wages. But, after all, there is something in the 
demand for fair play and for the means of leading decent lives’ 
which requires a better answer. It is easy, again, to say that 
all socialists are Utopian. Make every man equal to-day and 
the old inequalities will reappear to-morrow. Pitch such a 
one over London Bridge, it was said, with nothing on but his 
breeches and he will turn up at Woolwich with his pockets 
full of gold. It is as idle to try for a dead level, when you 
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work with such heterogeneous materials, as to persuade a 
homogeneous fluid to stand at anything but a dead level. 
But surely it may be urged that this is as much a reason for 
declining to believe that equal conditions of life will produce 
mere monotony as for insisting that equality in any state is im- 
possible. The present system is a plan for keeping the scum 
at the surface. One of the few lessons which I have learnt 
from life and not found already in copy-books is the enormous 
difficulty which a man of the respectable classes finds in com- 
pletely ruining himself even by vice, extravagance, and folly ; 
whereas there are plenty of honest people who, in spite of 
economy and prudence, can scarcely keep outside of the 
work-house. Admitting the appeal to justice, it is again often 
urged that justice is opposed to the demand for equality. 
Property is sacred, it is said, because a man has (or ought to 
have) a right to what he has made, either by labor or by a 
course of fair dealings with other men. Iam not about to 
discuss the ultimate ground on which the claim to private 
property is justified, and, as I think, satisfactorily established. 
A man has a right, we say, to all that he has fairly earned. Has 
he, then, a right to inherit what his father has earned? Aman 
has had the advantage of all that a rich father can do for him in 
education, and so forth. Why should he also have the father’s 
fortune without earning it? Are the merits of making money 
so great that they are transmissible to posterity? Shoulda 
man who has been so good as to become rich, be blessed even 
to the third and fourth generation? Why, as a matter of 
pure justice, should not all fortunes be applied to public uses 
on the death of the man who made them? Such a law, how- 
ever impolitic, would not be incompatible with the moral 
principle to which an appeal is made. There are, of course, 
innumerable other ways in which laws may favor an equality 
of property without breaking any of the fundamental princi- 
ple. What, for example, is the just method of distributing 
taxation? A rich man can not only pay more money than a 
poor man in proportion to his income, but he can with equal 
ease pay a greater proportion. To double the income of a la- 
borer may be to raise him from starvation tocomfort. Todouble 
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the income of a millionaire may simply be to encumber him 
with wealth by which he is unable to increase his own pleas- 
ure. There is a limit beyond which it is exceedingly difficult 
to find ways ‘of spending money on one’s own enjoyment— 
though I have never been able to fix it precisely. On this 
ground, such plans as a graduated income-tax are, it would 
seem, compatible with the plea of justice; and, within certain 
limits, we do, in fact, approve of various taxes on the ground, 
real or supposed, that they tend to shift burdens from the poor 
to the rich and so far to equalize wealth. In fact, this appeal 
to justice is a tacit concession of the principle. If we justify 
property on the ground that it is fair that a man should keep 
what he has earned by his own labor, it seems to follow that 
it is unjust that he should have anything not earned by his 
labor. In other words, the answer teaches the ordinary first 
principle from which socialism starts, and which, in some 
socialist theories, it definitely tries to embody. 

All that I have tried-to do so far is to show that the bare doc- 
trine of equality, which is in some way connected with the de- 
mand for justice, is not of necessity either unjust or impractica- 
ble. It may be used to cover claims which are unjust, to 
sanction bare confiscation, to take away motives for industry, 
and, briefly, may be a demand of the drones to have an equal 
share ofthe honey. From the bare abstract principle of equality 
between men, we can, in my own opinion, deduce nothing; 
and I do not think that the principle can itself be established. 
That is why it is made a first principle, or in other words, one 
which is not to be discussed. The French revolutionists treated 
it in this way as @ priori and self-evident. No school was in more 
deadly opposition to such @ friori truths than the school of 
Bentham and the utilitarians. Yet Bentham’s famous doctrine, 
that in calculating happiness each man is to count for one and 
nobody for more than one, seems to be simply the old princi- 
ple ina new disguise. James Mill applied the doctrine to poli- 
tics. J.S. Mill again applied it with still more thoroughness, 
especially in his doctrine of representation and of the equality 
of the sexes. Accordingly various moralists have urged 
that this was an inconsistency in utilitarian doctrine, implying 
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that they too could make @ friori first principles when they 
wanted them. It has become a sort of orthodox dogma with 
radicals, who do not always trouble themselves about a philo- 
sophical basis, and is applied with undoubting confidence to 
many practical political problems. ‘One man, one vote” is 
not simply the formulation of a demand, but seems to inti- 
mate a logical ground for the demand. If, in politics, one 
man is rightfully entitled to one vote, is it not also true that 
in economics one man should have a right to one income, or 
that money, like political power, should be distributed into 
precisely equal shares? Yet why are we to take for granted 
the equality of men in the sense required for such deductions ? 
Since men are not equally qualified for political power, it 
would seem better prima facie that each man should have the 
share of power and wealth which corresponds to his powers of 
using or perhaps to his powers of enjoying. Why should he 
not say,—“ To each man according to his deserts?” One 
practical reason of course is the extreme difficulty of saying 
what are the deserts and how they are to be ascertained. Un- 
doubtedly equality is the shortest and simplest way, but if we 
take it merely as the most convenient assumption it loses its 
attractive appearance of abstract justice or @ priori self-certainty. 
Do a common laborer and Mr. Gladstone deserve the same 
share of voting power? If not, how many votes should Mr. 
Gladstone possess to give him his just influence? To ask 
such questions is to show that answering is impossible, though 
political theorists have now and then tried to put together 
some ostensible pretext for an answer. 

What, let us ask, is the true relation between justice and 
equality? <A judge, to take the typical case, is perfectly just 
when heascertains the facts by logical inferences from the evi- 
dence and then applies the law in the spirit of a scientific rea- 
soner. Given the facts, what is the rule under which they come ? 
Toanswer that question, generally speaking, is his whole duty. 
In other words, he has to exclude all irrelevant considera- 
tions, such as his own private interests or affections. The 
parties are to be to him merely A and B, and he has to work 
out the result as an arithmetician works out a sum. Among 
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the irrelevant considerations are frequently some moral aspects 
of the case. A judge, for example, decides a will to be valid 
or invalid without asking whether the testator acted justly or 
unjustly in a moral sense, but simply whether his action was 
legal or illegal. He cannot go behind the law, even from 
motives of benevolence or general maxims of justice, without 
being an unjust judge. Cases may arise, indeed, as I must say 
in passing, in which this is hardly true. A law may be so 
flagrantly unjust that a virtuous judge would refuse to admin- 
ister it. One striking case was that of the fugitive slave law 
in the United States, where a man had to choose between act- 
ing legally and outraging humanity. So we consider a parent 
unjust who does not leave his fortune equally among his 
children. Unless there should by some special reason to the 
contrary, we shall hold him to be unfair for making distinc- 
tions out of mere preference of one child to another. Yet in 
the case of primogeniture our opinion would have to be 
modified. Supposing, for example, a state of society in which 
primogeniture was generally recognized as desirable for public 
interests, we could hardly call a man unjust for leaving his 
estates to his eldest son. If, in such a state, a man breaks the 
general rule, our judgment of his conduct would be determined 
perhaps by considering whether he was before or behind his 
age, whether he was acting from a keener perception of the 
evils of inequality or actuated by spite or regardless of the 
public interests which he believed to be concerned. A parent 
treats his children equally in his will in regard to money, but 
he does not, unless he is a fool, give the same training or the 
same opening to all his children, whether they are stupid or 
clever, industrious or idle. But what I wish to insist upon 
is that justice implies essentially indifference to irrelevant con- 
siderations, and therefore, in many cases, equality in the treat- 
ment of the persons concerned. A judge has to decide with- 
out reference to bribes and not be biased by the position of 
an accused person. In that sense he treats the men equally, 
but of course he does not give equal treatment to the criminal 
and innocent, to the rightful and wrongful claimant. 

The equality implied in justice is therefore to be under- 
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stood as an exclusion of the irrelevant, and thus supposes an 
understanding as to what is irrelevant. It is not a mere ab- 
stract assertion of equality, but the assertion that,in a given 
concrete case, a certain rule is to be applied without consider- 
ing anything outside ofthe rule. An ideally perfect rule would 
contain within itself a sufficient indication of what is to be 
relevant. All men of full age, sound mind, and so forth, are 
to be treated in such and such a way. Then all cases falling 
within the rule are to be decided on the same principles, and 
in that sense equally. But the problem remains, what con- 
siderations should be taken into account by the rule itself. 
Let us put the canon of equality in a different shape, namely, 
that there should always be a sufficient reason for any differ- 
ence in the treatment of our fellows. This rule does not imply 
that I should act in all cases as though all men were equal in 
character or mind, but that my action should in all cases be 
justified by some appropriate consideration. It does not prove 
that every man should have a vote, but that if one man has 
a vote and another has not, there should be some adequate 
reason for the difference. It does not prove that every man 
should work eight hours a day and have a shilling an hour, 
but that differences of hours or of pay and, equally, uniformity 
of hours and pay, should have some sufficient justification. 
This is a deeper principle which in some cases justifies and 
in others does not justify the rule of equality. The rule of 
equality follows from it under certain conditions and has 
gained credit because, in point of fact, those conditions have 
often been satisfied. 

The revolutionary demand for equality was, historically 
speaking, a protest against arbitrary inequality. It was a pro- 
test against the existence of privileges accompanied by no 
duties. When the rich man could only answer the question 
“What have you done to justify your position?” by the 
famous phrase of Beaumarchais, “I took the trouble to be 
born,” he was obviously in a false position. The demand for 
a society founded upon reason, in this sense that a sufficient 
reason should be given for all differences, was, it seems to me, 
perfectly right; and, moreover, was enough to condemn the 
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then established system. But when this demand has been so 
constructed as to twist a logical rule, applicable to all scien- 
tific reasoning, into a dogmatic assertion that certain concrete 
beings were in fact equal and to infer that they should have 
equal rights, it ceased to be logical at all and has been a fruit- 
ful parent of many fallacies. Reasonable beings require a 
sufficient reason for all differences of conduct, for the differ- 
ence between their treatment of a man and a monkey or a 
white man and a black, as well as for differences between treatr 
ment of rich and poor or wise men and fools; and there 
must, as the same principle implies, be also a sufficient reason 
for treating all members of a given class equally. We have 
to consider whether, for any given purpose, the differences be- 
tween human beings and animals, Englishmen and negroes, 
men and women, are or are not of importance for our purpose. 
When the differences are irrelevant we neglect them or admit 
their claim to equality of treatment. But the question as to 
relevance is not to be taken for granted either way. It would 
be a very convenient but a very unjustifiable assumption in 
many cases, as it might save an astronomer trouble if he as- 
sumed that every star was equal to every other star. 

The application of this is, I think, obvious. The @ priort 
assumption of the equality of men is, in some sense, easily 
refuted. But the refutation does not entitle us to assume that 
arbitrary inequality, inequality for which no adequate ground 
can be assigned, is therefore justifiable. It merely shows that 
the problem is more complex than has been assumed at first 
sight. “All men ought to be equal.” If you mean equal in 
natural capacity or character, it is enough to say that what is 
impossible cannot be. If you propose that the industrious 
and idle, the good and bad, the wise and foolish, should share 
equally in social advantages, the reply is equally obvious, that 
such a scheme, if possible, would be injurious to the qualities 
on which human welfare depends. If you say that men should 
be rewarded solely according to their intrinsic merits, we must 
ask, do you mean to abstract from the adventitious advantages 
of education, social surroundings, and so forth, or to take men 
as they actually are, whatever the circumstances to which their 
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development is owing? Toask what a man would have been 
had he been in a different position from his youth, is to ask 
for an impossible solution, and one, moreover, of no prac- 
tical bearing. I shall not employ a drunkard if I am in want 
ofa butler, whether he has become a drunkard under over- 
powering temptation or become a drunkard from inherited 
dipsomania. But if, on the other hand, I take the man for 
what he is, without asking how he has come to be what he is, 
I leave the source at least of all the vast inequalities of which 
we complain. The difficulty, which I will not try to develop 
further, underlies, as I think, the really vital difference of 
method by which different schools attempt to answer the 
appeal for social justice. 

The school ofso-called individualists finds, in fact, that equality 
in their sense is incompatible with the varied differences due 
to the complete growth of the social structure. They look 
upon men simply as so many independent units of varying 
qualities, no doubt, but still capable of being considered for 
political and social purposes as equal. They ask virtually 
what justice would demand, if we had before us a crowd of 
independent applicants for the good things of the world, and 
the simplest answer is to distribute the good things equally. 
If it is replied that the idle and the industrious should not be 
upon the same footing, they are ready to agree, perhaps, that 
men should be rewarded according to their services to society, 
however difficult it may be to arrange the proportions. But 
it soon appears that the various classes into which society is 
actually divided imply differences, not due to the individual 
and his intrinsic merits but to the varying surroundings in 
which he is placed. To do justice, then, it becomes necessary 
to get rid of these differences. The extreme case is that of 
the family. Every one probably owes more to his mother 
and to his early domestic environment than to any other of 
the circumstances which have influenced his development. 
If you and I started as perfectly equal babies, and you have 
become a saint and I a sinner, the divergence probably began 
when our mothers watched our cradles and was made certain 
before we had left their knees. Consequently the more thor- 
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ough-going designers of Utopia have proposed to abolish this 
awkward difference. Men must be different at their birth; but 
we might conceivably arrange public nurseries which should 
place them all under approximately equal conditions. Then 
any differences would result from a man’s intrinsic qualities 
and he might be said to be rewarded simply according to his 
own merits. 

The plan may be tempting but has its disadvantages. 
There are injustices, if we call all inequality injustice, which 
we can only attribute to nature or the unknown power which 
makes men and monkeys, Shakespeares and Stephens. And 
one result is that the character and conduct of human beings 
depends to a great extent upon circumstances, which are acci- 
dental in the sense that they are circumstances other than the 
original endowment of the individual. In this sense, maternal 
love, for example, is unjust. The mother loves her child be- 
cause it is her own, not because it is better (though of course 
it is better) than other children. So, as Adam Smith, I think, 
observed, we are more moved by our neighbor’s suffering from 
acorn on his great toe than by the starvation of millions in 
China. In other words, the affections, which are the great 
moving forces of society, are unjust in so far as they cause 
us to be infinitely more interested in our own little circle 
than in the remoter members of humanity known to us 
only by report. Without discussing the “justice” of this ar- 
rangement, we shall have, I think, to admit that it is inevitable. 
For I, at least, hold that the vague and vast organism of 
humanity depends for its cohesion upon the affinities and at- 
tractions and not vice versa. My interests are strongest where 
my power of action is greatest. The love of mothers for 
children is a force of essential value and therefore to be culti- 
vated rather than repressed, for no force known to us could 
replace it. And what is pre-eminently true in this case is, of 
course, true to a degree in others. Burke stated this with ad- 
mirable force in his attack upon the revolutionists who ex- 
pounded the opposite principle of abstract equality. “ To be at- 
tached to the subdivision, to love the little platoon we belong to 
in society, is the first principle,” he says, “ the germ, as it were, 
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of public affections. It is the first link in the series by which 
we proceed towards a love to our country and mankind.” 
The assertion that they desired to invert this order, to destroy 
every social link in so far as it tended to produce inequalities, 
was the pith of his great indictment against the French “ meta- 
physical” revolutionists. They had perverted the general log- 
ical precept of the sufficient reason for all inequalities by con- 
verting it into an assuming of the equality of concrete units. 
They fell into the fallacy of which I have spoken; and many 
radicals, utilitarians, and others have followed them. They 
assumed that all the varieties of human character, or all those 
due to the influence of the social environment, through whose 
structure and inherited instincts every full-grown man _ has 
been moulded, might be safely disregarded for the purpose of 
political and social construction. They have spoken, in brief, as 
if men were the equal and homogeneous atoms of physical 
inquiry and social problems capable of solution by a simple 
rearrangement of the atoms in different orders, instead of 
remembering that they are dealing with a complex organism, 
in which not only the whole order but every constituent atom 
is also a complex structure of indefinitely varying qualities. 
In the recognition of this truth lies, as I believe, the true 
secret of any satisfactory method of treatment. 

Does this fact justify inequality in general ? Or does not the 
principle of equality still remain as essentially implied in the 
Utopia which we all desire to construct? We have to take it 
for granted that to each man the first and primary moving in- 
stinct is and must be the love of the little “ platoon” of which 
he is a member; that the problem is, not to destroy all these 
minor attractions, to obliterate the structure and replace society 
by a vast multitude of independent atoms, each supposed to 
aim directly at the good of the whole, but so to harmonize and 
develop or restrain the smaller interests of families, of groups 
and associations, that they may spontaneously co-operate 
towards the general welfare. It is a long and difficult task to 
which we have to apply ourselves ; a task not to be effected by 
the demonstration or application of a single abstract dogma, 
but to be worked out gradually by the co-operation of many 
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classes and of many generations. If it is fairly solved in the 
course of a thousand years or so,I for one shall be very 
fairly satisfied. But distant as the realization may be, we may 
or rather ought to consider seriously the end to which we 
should be working. The conception implies a distinction of 
primary importance towards any clear treatment of the 
problem. We have, that is, two different, though not al- 
together distinct, provinces of what I may, perhaps, call or- 
ganic and functional morality. We may take the existing 
order for granted, and ask what is then our duty; or we may 
ask how far the structure itself requires modification, and, if 
so, what kind of modification. A man who assumes the ex- 
istence of the present structure may act justly or unjustly 
within the limits so prescribed. He must generally be guided 
in a number of cases by some principle of equality. The 
judge should endeavor to give the same law to rich and poor ; 
the parent should not make arbitrary distinctions between his 
children; the statesman should try to distribute his burdens 
without favoring one particular class, and so forth. A man 
who, in such a sense, acts justly may be described as up to 
the level of his age and its accepted established moral ideas, 
and is, therefore, entitled at least to the negative praise of not 
being corrupt or dishonest. He fulfils accurately the func- 
tions imposed upon him, and is not governed by what Bentham 
called the sinister interests which would prevent them from 
being effectually discharged for the welfare of the community. 
But the problem which we have to consider is the deeper and 
more difficult one of organic justice; and our question is what 
justice means in this case, or what are the irrelevant consider- 
ations to be excluded from our motives of conduct. 

Between these two classes of justice there are distinctions 
which it is necessary to state briefly. Justice, as we generally 
use the word, implies that the unjust man deserves to be 
hanged or, at least, is responsible for his actions. What “ re- 
sponsibility” precisely implies is, of course, a debatable ques- 
tion. I only need assume that,in any case, it implies that 
somebody is guilty of wrong doing for which he should re- 
ceive an appropriate penalty. But, on organic questions it is 
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not the individual but the race which is responsible, and we 
require a reform, not a penalty. An impatient temper leads 
us to generalize too hastily from the case of the individual to 
that of the country. We bestow the blame for all the wrongs 
of an oppressed nation, for example, upon the nation which 
oppresses. But, in simple point of fact, the oppressed nation 
generally deserves (if the word can be fairly used) to share the 
blame. The trodden worm would not have been trodden 
upon if it had been a bit of a viper. Whatever the duty of 
turning the second cheek, it is clearly not a national duty. 
If we admire a Tell or Robert Bruce for resisting oppressors, 
we implicitly condemn those who submitted to oppressors. 
If a nation is divided or wanting in courage, public spirit, and 
independence, it will be trampled down, and though we may 
most rightfully blame the tramplers, it is idle to exonerate the 
trampled. It is easy, in the same way, to make the rich 
solely responsible for all the misery of the poor. The man 
who has got the booty, is naturally regarded as the robber. 
But, speaking scientifically, that is, with the desire to state the 
plain facts, we must admit that if the poor are those who have 
gone to the wall in the struggle for wealth, then, whatever 
unjust weapons have been used in that struggle, the improvi- 
dence and vice and idleness have certainly been among the 
main causes of defeat. Here, as before, the question is not 
who is to be punished? We can only settle that when deal- 
ing with individual cases. It,is the question, what is the cause 
of certain evils, and here we must resist the temptation of 
supposing that the class which in some sense appears to profit 
by them, or, at least, to be exempt from them, has, therefore, 
any more to do with bringing them about than the class which 
suffers from them. 

The refiection may put us in mind of what seems to bea 
general law. The ultimate cause of the adoption of institu- 
tions and rules of conduct is often the fact of their utility to the 
race; but it is only at a later period that their utility becomes 
the conscious or avowed reason for maintaining them. The 
political fabric has been clearly built up, in great part, by 
purely selfish ambition. Nations have been formed by ener- 
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getic rulers, who had no eye for anything beyond the gratifi- 
cation of their own ambition, although they were clear-headed 
enough to see that their own ambition could best secure its 
objects by taking the side of the stronger social forces and by 
giving substantial benefits to others. The same holds good 
pre-eminently of industrial relations. We all know how 
Adam Smith, sharing the philosophical optimism of his time, 
showed how the pursuit of his own welfare by each man tended 
by akind of preordained harmony to contribute to the welfare 
ofall. Since his time, we have ceased to be so optimistic and 
have recognized the fact that the building up of modern in- 
dustrial systems has involved much injury to large classes. 
And yet, we may, I think, in great measure adopt his view. 
The fact that each man was rogue enough to think first of 
himself and of his own wife and family is not a proof ora 
presumption that he did not flourish because, in point of fact, 
he was contributing (quite unintentionally, perhaps) to the 
comforts of mankind in general. What we have to reflect is 
that, while the bare existence of certain institutions gives a 
strong presumption of their utility, there is also a probability 
that when the utility becomes a conscious aim or a consciously 
adopted criterion of their advantage, they will require a cor- 
responding modification intended to secure the advantages at 
a minimum cost of evil. 

Premising these remarks as to the meaning of organic jus- 
tice, we can now come to the question of equality. Justice in 
its ordinary sense may be regarded from one point of view as 
the first condition of the efficiency of the social organ. In 
saying that a judge is just, we imply that he is so far effi- 
ciently discharging his part in society—the due application of 
the law—without reference to irrelevant considerations. He is 
a machine which rightly parts the sheep and goats—taking 
the legal definition of goats and sheep— instead of putting some 
goats into the sheep-fold, and vice versa. Thatis, he secures 
the accurate application of the purely legal rule. Organic jus- 
tice involves an application of the same principle because it 
equally depends upon the exclusion of irrelevant considera- 
tions. It implies such a distribution of functions and of main- 
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tenance as may secure the greatest possible efficiency of society 
towards some end in itself good. Society of course may 
be organized with great efficiency for bad or doubtful ends. 
A purely military organization, however admirable for its pur- 
pose, may imply a sacrifice of the highest welfare of the 
nation. Assuming, however, the goodness of the end, the 
greatest efficiency is of course desirable. We may, for our 
purposes, assume that the efficiency of a nation regarded as a 
society for the production of wealth is a desirable end. There 
are, of course, many other purposes which must not be sacri- 
ficed to the production of wealth. But power of producing 
wealth, meaning roughly whatever contributes to the physical 
support and comfort of the nation, is undoubtedly a necessary 
condition of all other happiness. If we all starve we can have- 
neither art nor science nor morality. What I mean, there- 
fore, is that a nation is so far better asit is able to raise all neces- 
sary supplies with the least expenditure of labor, leaving aside 
the question how far the superfluous forces should be devoted 
to raising comparative luxuries, or to some purely religious or 
moral or intellectual purposes. The perfect industrial organi- 
zation is, I shall assume, compatible with or rather a condition 
of a perfect organization of other kinds. In the most general 
terms we have to consider what are the principles of social 
organization, which of course implies a certain balance be- 
tween the various organs and a thorough nutrition of all, 
while yet we may for a moment confine our attention to the 
purely industrial or economic part of the question. How, if 
at all, does the principle of equality or of social justice enter 
the problem ? 

We may assume in the first place, from this point of view, 
that one most obvious condition is the absence of all purely 
useless structures, whether of the kind which we call “ survi- 
vals” or such as may be called parasitic growths. The organ 
which has ceased to discharge corresponding functions is 
simply a drag upon the vital forces. When a class, such as 
the old French aristocracy, ceases to perform duties while re- 
taining privileges, it will be removed,—too probably, as in that 
case, it will be removed by violent and mischievous methods, 
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— if the society is to grow in vigor. The individuals, as I 
have said, may or may not deserve punishment, for they are 
not personally responsible for the general order of things; but 
they are not unlikely to incur severe penalties, and what we 
should really hope is that they may be in some way absorbed 
by judicious medical treatment, instead of extirpated by the 
knife. At the other end of the scale we have the parasitic 
class of the beggars or thieves. They, too, are not personally 
responsible for the conditions into which they are born. But 
they are not only to be pitied individually but to be regarded 
in the mass as involving social disease and danger. More 
words upon that topic are quite superfluous, but I may just 
recall the truth that the two evils are directly connected. We 
hear it often said, and often denied, that the rich are growing 
richer and the poor poorer. So far, however, as it is true, it 
is one version of the very obvious fact that where there are 
many careless rich people, there will be the best chance for 
the beggars. The thoughtless expenditure of the rich with- 
out due responsibilities provides the steady stream of so-called 
charity,—the charity which, as Shakespeare (or somebody else) 
observes, is twice cursed, which curses him that gives and him 
that receives; which is to the rich man as a mere drug to still 
his conscience and offer a spurious receipt in full for his 
, neglect of social duties, and to the poor man an encourage- 
ment to live without self-respect, without providence, a mere 
hanger-on and dead-weight upon society, and a standing in- 
jury and source of temptation to his honest neighbors. 
Briefly, a wholesome social condition implies that every 
social organ discharges a useful function; it renders some ser- 
vice to the community which is equivalent to the support 
which it derives; brain and stomach each get their due share of 
supply; and there is a thorough reciprocity between all the 
different members of the body. But what kind of equality 
should be desired in order to secure this desirable organic 
balance? We have to do, I may remark, with the case of a 
homogeneous race. By this I mean not only that there is no 
reason to suppose that there is any difference between the 
innate qualities of rich and poor, but that there is the strong- 
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est reason for believing in an equality; that is to say, more 
definitely, that if you took a thousand poor babies and a thou- 
sand rich babies, and subjected them to the same conditions, 
they would show great individual differences, but no dif- 
ference traceable to the mere difference of class origin. I 
therefore may leave aside such problems as might arise in the 
Southern States of America, or even in British India, where 
two different races are in presence; or again the case of the 
sexes, where we cannot assume as self-evident that the organic 
differences are irrelevant to political or social ends. So far as 
we are concerned, we may take it for granted that the differ- 
ences which emerge are not due to any causes antecedent to 
and overriding the differences due to different social positions. 
If we can say justly (as has been said) that a poor man is 
generally more charitable in proportion to his means, or 
again that he is, as a rule, a greater liar or a greater drunkard 
than the rich man, the difference is not due to a difference of 
breed, but to the education (in the widest sense) which each 
has received. So long as that difference remains, we must 
take account of it for purposes of obtaining the maximum 
efficiency. We must not make the poor man a professor of 
mathematics, or even manager of a railway, because he has 
talents, which if trained, would have qualified him for the 
post; but we may and must assume that an equal training 
would do as much for the poor man as for the rich; and the 
question is, how far it is desirable or possible to secure such 
equality. 

Now, from the point of view of securing a maximum effi- 
ciency, it seems to be a clearly desirable end that the only 
qualities which should indisputably help to determine a man’s 
position in life should also be those which determine his fit- 
ness for working in it efficiently. In Utopia, it should be the 
rule that each man shall do what he can do best. If one man 
is a game-keeper and another a prime minister, it should be 
because one has the gifts of a game-keeper and the other the 
gifts of aprime minister: whereas in the actual state, as we all 
know, the game-keeper often becomes the prime minister, 
while the potential prime minister is limited to looking after 
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poachers. But I also urge that we must take into account the 
actual and not the potential qualities at any given moment. 
The inequality may be obviated by raising the grade of cul- 
ture in all classes, but we must not assume that there is an 
actual equality where, in fact, there is the widest possible 
difference. In short, I assert that it is our duty to try to make 
men equal; though I deny that we are clearly justified in 
assuming an equality. By making them equal, I do not of 
course mean that we should try to make them all alike. I 
recognize with Mill and every sensible writer on the subject, 
that such a consummation represents rather a danger than an 
advantage. I wish to see individuality strengthened not 
crushed, to encourage men to develop the widest possible 
diversity of tastes, talents, and pursuits, and to attain unity of 
opinion, not by a calm assumption that this or that creed is 
true, but by encouraging the sharpest and freest collision of 
opinions. The equality of which I speak is that which would 
result, if the distinction into organs were not of such a nature 
as to make one class more favorable than another to the full 
development of whatever character and talents a man may 
possess. In other words, the distribution into classes would 
correspond purely and simply to the telling off of each man 
to the duties which he is best fitted to discharge. The posi- 
tion into which he is born, the class surroundings which de- 
termine his development, must not carry with them any dis- 
qualification for his acquiring the necessary aptitude for any 
other position. It was, 1 think, Fourier who argued that a 
man ought to be paid more highly for being a chimney-sweep 
than for being a prime minister, because the duties of a sweep 
are the most disagreeable,—a position which some prime min- 
isters may perhaps see reason to doubt. My suggestion 
is that in Utopia every human being would be so placed as to 
be capable of preparing himself for any other position and 
should then go to the work for which he is best fitted. The 
equality as thus defined would, I submit, leave no room for a 
sense of injustice, because the qualities which determine a 
man’s position would be the qualities for which he deserves the 
position, desert in this sense being measurable by fitness. 
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Discontent with class distinctions must arise so long as a 
man feels that his position in a class limits and cramps his 
capacities below the level of happier fortunes. Discontent is 
not altogether a bad thing, for it is often an a/as for hope; 
remove all discontent and you remove all guarantee for im- 
provement. But discontent is of the malignant variety when 
it is allied with a sense of injustice; that is, of restrictions im- 
posed upon one class for no assignable reason. The only 
sufficient reason for classes is the efficient discharge of social 
functions. The difference between the positions of men in 
social strata supply some of the most effective motives for the 
struggle of life; and the effort of men to rise into the wealthy 
or the powerful class is not likely to cease so long as men are 
men; but they take an unworthy form so long as the ambi- 
tion is simply to attain privileges unconnected with or dispro- 
portioned to the duties involved, and therefore generate hatred 
to the social structure. If a class could be simply an organ 
for the discharge of certain functions, and each man in the 
whole body politic able to fit himself for that class, the in- 
justice and therefore the malignant variety of discontent 
would disappear. Of course, I am speaking only of justice. 
I do not attempt to define the proper ends of society or regard 
justice in itself as a sufficient guarantee for all desirable re- 
sults. Such justice may exist even in a savage tribe or a low 
social type. There may be a just distribution of food among 
a shipwrecked crew, but the attainment of such justice would 
not satisfy all their wants. The abolition of misery, the 
elevation of a degraded class to a higher stage is a good thing 
in itself, unless it can be shown to involve some counterbal- 
ancing evil. I only argue that the ideal society would have 
this, among other attributes, and therefore that to secure such 
equality is a legitimate object of aspiration. 

Iam speaking of “ Utopia.” The time is indefinitely dis- 
tant when a man will choose to be a sweep or a prime minis- 
ter according to his aptitudes, and be equally able to learn his 
trade whether he is the son of a prime minister or a sweep. 
I only try to indicate the goal to which our efforts should be 
directed. Butthe goal, thus defined, implies methods different 
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from that of some advocates of equality. They propose at 
once to assume the non-existence of a disagreeable difficulty 
and to take men as equal in a sense in which they are not in 
fact equal. To me the problem appears to be, not the instant 
introduction of a new system, but a necessarily long and very 
gradual process of education directed towards the distant 
goal of making men equal in the desirable sense ; and that 
problem, I add, is in the main a moral problem. It is idle to 
make institutions without making the qualities by which they 
must be worked. I do not say—far from it—that we are not to 
propose what may roughly be called external changes: new 
regulations and new forms of association, and so forth. On 
the contrary, I believe, as I have intimated, that this method 
corresponds to the normal order of development. The new 
institution protects and stimulates the germs of the moral in- 
stincts by which it must be worked. But, I also hold that no 
mere rearrangement does any permanent good unless it calls 
forth a corresponding moral change, and, moreover, that the 
moral change, however slow and imperceptible, does incom- 
parably more than any external change. 

If we assume our present institutions to be permanent, a 
slight improvement in moral qualities, a growth of sobriety, 
of chastity, of prudence and intellectual culture would make an 
almost indefinite improvement in the condition of the masses. 
If, for example, Englishmen ceased to drink, every English 
home might be made reasonably comfortable. The two kinds 
of change imply each other; but it is the most characteristic 
error of the designers of Utopias to suppose a mere change 
of regulations without sufficiently attending to the moral 
implication. To attain equality, as I have tried to define the 
word, would imply vast moral changes, and therefore a long 
and difficult elaboration. We have not simply to make men 
happy, as they now count happiness, but to alter their views of 
happiness. The good old copy-books tell us that happiness 
is as common in poor men’s huts as in rich men’s palaces. 
We are apt to reply that the statement is a mockery and a lie. 
But it points to the consummation which in some simple 
social states has been partly realized and which in some dis-: 
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tant future may come to be an expression of facts. It is con- 
ceivable surely that rich men may some day find that there are 
modes of occupation which are more interesting as well as 
more useful than accumulation of luxuries or the keeping of 
horses for the turf; that, in place of propitiating fate by sup- 
porting the institution of beggary, there is an indefinite field 
for public-spirited energy, in the way not of throwing crumbs 
to Lazarus, but of promoting national culture of mind, of spirit, 
and of body; that benevolence does not mean simple self- 
sacrifice, except to the selfish, but the pursuit of a noble and 
most interesting career; that men’s duty to their children is 
not to enable them to lead idle lives, but to fit them for playing 
a manly part in the great game of life; and that their relations 
to those whom they employ is not that of persons exploiting 
the energies of inferior animals, but of leaders of industry 
with a common interest in the prosperity of their occupation. 
People, no doubt, will hardly pursue business from motives of 
pure benevolence to others, and I do not think it desirable that 
they should. But the recognition that the pursuit of an honor- 
able business is useful to others may, nevertheless, guide their 
energies, make the mere scramble for wealth disreputable and 
induce them to labor for solid and permanent advantages. 
Such moral changes are, I conceive, necessary conditions of 
the equality of which I have spoken; they must be brought 
about to some extent, if the industrial organism is to free 
itself from the injustice necessarily implied in a mere blind 
struggle for personal comfort. 

Moreover, however distant the final consummation may be, 
there are, I think, many indications of an approximation. 
Nothing is more characteristic of modern society than the 
enormous development of the power of association for par- 
ticular purposes. In former days, a society had to form an 
independent organ, a corporation, a college, and so forth, to 
discharge any particular function, and the resulting organ 
was so distinct as to absorb the whole life of its members. 
The work of the fellow was absorbed in the corporate life of 
his corporation and he had no distinct personal interests. Now 
we are all members of societies by the dozen, and society is 
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constantly acquiring the art of forming associations for any 
purpose, temporary or permanent, which imply no deep 
structural division and unite people of all classes and posi- 
tions. As the profounder lines are obliterated, the tendency 
to form separate castes, defended by personal privileges, and 
holding themselves apart from other classes, rapidly dimin- 
ishes; and the corresponding prejudices are in process of 
diminution. But I can only hint at this principle. 

A correlative moral change in the poor is, of course, equally 
essential. America is described by Mr. Lowell in the noblest 
panegyric ever made upon his own country, as “ She that lifts 
up the manhood of the poor.” She has taken some rather 
queer methods of securing that object lately, yet, however im- 
perfect the result, every American traveller will, I believe, 
sympathize with what Mr. Bryce has recently said in his 
great book. America is still the land of hope,—the land 
where the poor man’s horizon is not bounded by a vista of 
inevitable dependence on charity; where—in spite of some 
superficially grotesque results—every man can speak to every 
other without the oppressive sense of condescension; where 
a civil word from a poor man is not always a covert request 
for a gratuity and a tacit confession of dependence. ‘“ Alas,” 
says Wordsworth, in one of his pregnant phrases, “ the gratitude 
of men has oftener left me mourning” than their cold-hearted- 
ness ; because, I presume, it is a painful proof of the rarity 
of kindness. When one man can only receive a gift and 
another can only bestow it as a payment on account of a 
long accumulation of the arrears of class injustice, the rela- 
tions hardly admit of genuine gratitude on either side. What 
grates most painfully upon me, and, I suppose upon most of 
us, is the “ servility” of man; the acceptance of a beggar’s code 
of morals as natural and proper for any one in a shabby coat. 
The more prominent evil just now, according to conservatives 
and pessimists, is the correlative one of the beggar on horse- 
back ; of the man who has found out that he can squeeze more 
out of his masters, and uses his power even without consider- 
ing whether it is wise to drain your milch cow too exhaustively. 

A hope of better things is encouraged by schemes for arbi- 
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tration and conciliation between employers and employed. 
But we require a moral change if arbitration is to imply some- 
thing more than a truce between natural enemies, and concilia- 
tion to be something different from that employed by Hood’s 
butcher, when, after hauling a sheep by main force into the 
slaughter-house, he exclaimed, “ There, I’ve conciliated /zm /” 
The only principle on which arbitration can proceed is that 
the profits should be divided in such a way as to be a suffi- 
cient inducement to all persons concerned to give their money 
or their labor, mental or physical, to promote the prosperity 
of the business at large. But the reconciliation can only be 
complete when the capitalist is capable of employing his 
riches with enough public spirit and generosity to disarm 
mere envy by his obvious utility, and the poor man justifies 
his increased wages by his desire to secure permanent bene- 
fits and a better standard of life. In Utopia, the question will 
still be, what plan shall be a sufficient inducement to the 
men who co-operate as employers or laborers, but the induce- 
ment will appeal to better motives and the positions be so far 
equalized that each will be most tolerable to the man best 
fitted for it. 

Here a vast series of problems opens about which I can only 
suggest the briefest hint. The principle I now urge is the old 
one, namely, that the usual mark of a quack remedy is the 
neglect of the moral aspect of a question. We want a state of 
opinion in which the poor are not objects to be slobbered over, 
but men to help in a manly struggle for moral as well as material 
elevation. A great deal is said, for example, about the evils 
of competition. It is remarkable indeed that few proposals 
for improvement even, so far as I can discover, tend to get rid 
of competition. Co-operation, as tradesmen will tell us, is 
not an abolition of competition, but a competition of groups 
instead of units. Co-operative societies, I imagine, like all 
sensible people, buy in the cheapest and sell in the dearest 
market. They compete with tradesmen or with manufactur- 
ers and they compete on the old terms. “ Profit sharing” is 
simply a plan by which workmen may take a direct share in 
the competition carried on by their masters. I do not men- 
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tion this as any objection to such schemes, for I do not think 
that competition is an evil. I do not doubt the vast utility of 
schemes which tend to increase the intelligence and prudence 
of workmen and give them an insight into the conditions of 
successful business. Competition is no doubt bad so far as it 
means cheating or gambling. But competition is, it seems to 
me, inevitable so long as we are forced to apply the experi- 
mental method in practical life, and I fail to see what other 
method is available. Competition means that thousands of 
people all over the world are trying to find out how they can 
supply me more economically and efficiently the wants of 
other people, and that is a state of things to which I do not 
altogether object. Equality in my sense implies that every 
one should be allowed to compete for every place that 
he can fill. The cry is merely, as- it seems to me, an eva- 
sion of the fundamental difficulty. That difficulty is not that 
people compete but that there are too many competitors ; 
not that a man’s seat at the table has to be decided by fair 
trial of his abilities, but that there is not room enough to seat 
everybody. Malthus brought to the front the great stumbling- 
block in the way of Utopian optimism. His theory was 
stated too absolutely and his view of the remedy was un- 
doubtedly crude. But he hit the real difficulty, and every 
sensible observer of social evils admits that the great obsta- 
cle to social improvement is that social residuum, the parasitic 
class, which multiplies so as to keep down the standard of 
living and turns to bad purposes the increased power of man 
over nature. We have abolished pestilence and famine in their 
grimmest shape ; if we have not abolished war, it no longer 
involves usurpation or slavery, or the permanent desolation of 
the conquered; but one result is just this, that great masses can 
be regularly kept alive at the lowest stage of existence without 
being periodically swept away by a “ black death” or a horde 
of brutal invaders. If we choose to turn our advantages to 
account in this way, no nostrums will put an end to poverty; 
and the evil can only be met,—as I venture to assume,— 
by an elevation of the moral level involving all that is implied 
in spreading civilization downward, 
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The difficulty shows itself in discussions of the proper 
sphere of government. Upon that vast and most puzzling 
topic I will only permit myself one remark. In former times 
the great aim of reformers was the limitation of the powers 
of government. They came to regard it as a kind of bogy or 
extra-natural force which acted to oppress the poor in order 
to maintain certain personal privileges. Some, like Godwin 
of the “ Political Justice,” held that the millennium implied the 
abolition of government and the institution of anarchy. The 
early utilitarians held that government might be reformed by 
placing power in the hands of the subjects, who would use it 
only for their own interests, but still retained the prejudices 
engendered in their long struggle against authority, and held 
that its functions should still be gradually restricted on pain 
of developing a worse tyranny than the old. The govern- 
ment has been handed over to the people as they desired, 
but with the natural result that the new authorities not only 
use it to support their interests but retain the conviction of its 
extra-natural, or perhaps supernatural, efficacy. It is regarded 
as an omnipotent body which can not only say (as it can) that 
whatever it pleases shall be legal, but that whatever is madea 
law in the juridical sense shall at once become a law of nature. 
Even their individualist opponents, who profess to follow Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, seem often to regard the power of govern- 
ment, not as one result of evolution, but as something external 
which can constrain and limit evolution. It corresponds 
to a kind of outside pressure which interferes arbitrarily with 
the so-called natural course of development, and should there- 
fore be abolished. To me, on the contrary, it seems that gov- 
ernment is simply one of the social organs with powers strictly 
limited by its relation to others and by the nature of the sen- 
timent upon which it rests. There are obvious reasons, in the 
centralization of vast industrial interests, the “integration,” as 
Mr. Spencer calls it, which is the correlative of differentiation, 
in the growing solidarity of different classes and countries, in 
the consequent growth of natural monopolies, which give a 
solid reason for believing that the functions of the central gov- 
ernment may require expansion. To decide by any @ priori 
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principle what should be the limits of this expansion is, to my 
mind, hopeless. The problem is one to be worked out by ex- 
periment,—that is, by many generations and by repeated blun- 
dering. A fool, said Erasmus Darwin, is a man who never 
makes an experiment ; an experiment is a new mode of action 
which fails in its object ninety-nine times out of a hundred; 
therefore wise men make more blunders, though they also 
make more discoveries than fools. Now experiments in 
government and social organization are as necessary to im- 
provement as any other kind of experiment, and probably still 
more liable to failure. One thing, however, is again obvious. 
The simple remedy of throwing everything upon government, 
of allowing it to settle the rate of wages, the hours of labor, 
the prices of commodities, and so forth, requires for success 
a moral and intellectual change which it is impossible to over- 
estimate. I will not repeat the familiar arguments which, to 
my mind, justify this statement. It is enough to say that there 
is no ground in the bare proposal for putting all manner of in- 
dustrial regulations into the hands of government, for sup- 
posing that it would not drag down every one into pauperism 
instead of raising everybody to comfort. I often read essays 
of which the weakness seems to be that while they purpose 
to establish equality they give no real reason for holding that 
it would not be an equality of beggary. If every one is to be 
supported, idle or not, the natural conclusion is universal 
pauperism. If people are to be forced to work by govern- 
ment, or their numbers to be somehow restricted by govern- 
ment, you throw a stress upon the powers of government 
which, I will not say, it is impossible that it should bear, but 
which, to speak in the most moderate terms, implies a complete 
reconstruction of the intelligence, morality, and conceptions of 
happiness of human beings. Your government would have 
to be omniscient and purely benevolent as well as om- 
nipotent, and I confess that I cannot see in the experience of 
those countries where the people have the most direct influ- 
ence upon the government, any promise that this state of things 
will be realized just yet. 

Thus I return to my conclusion,—to my platitude, if you 
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will. Professor Fawcett used to say that he could lay down 
no rules for the sphere of government influence, except this 
rule, that no interference would do good unless it helped peo- 
ple to help themselves. I think that the doctrine was char- 
acteristic of his good sense, and I fully subscribe to it. I 
heartily agree that equality in the sense I have given is a most 
desirable ideal; I agree that we should do all that in us lies to 
promote it; I only say that our aims should be always in con- 
sistence with the principle that such equality is only possible 
and desirable in so far as the lowest classes are lifted to a higher 
standard morally as well as physically. Of course that im- 
plies approval of every variety of new institutions and laws, 
of co-operation, of profit sharing, of boards of conciliation, of 
educational and other bodies for carrying light into darkness 
and elevating popular standards of life: but always with the 
express condition that no such institution is really useful ex- 
cept as it tends to foster a genuine spirit of independence and 
to supply the moral improvement without which no outward 
change is worth a button. Thisis a truism, you may say. Yet 
when I read the proposals to get rid of poverty by summarily 
ordering people to be equal, or to extirpate pauperisin by 
spending a million upon certain institutions for out-door relief, 
I cannot help thinking that it is a truism which requires to be 
enforced. The old political economy, you say, is obsolete; 
meaning perhaps that you do not mean to be bothered with 
its assertions ; but the old economists had their merits. They 
were among the first who realized the vast importance of 
deeper social questions ; they were the first who tried to treat 
them scientifically ; they were not (I hope) the last who dared 
to speak unpleasant truths simply because they believed them 
and believed in their importance. Perhaps, indeed, they rather 
enjoyed the practice a little too much and indulged in it a little 
too ostentatiously. Yet I am sure that on the whole it was a 
very useful practice and one which is now scarcely as com- 
mon as it should be. People are more anxious to pick holes 
in their statement of economic laws than to insist upon the 
essential fact that after all there are laws, not “laws” made by 
Parliament but laws of nature, which do and will determine 
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the production and distribution of wealth, and the recognition 
of which is as important to human welfare as the recognition 
of physiological laws to the bodily health. Holding this faith, 
the old economists were never tired of asserting what is the 
fundamental truth of so-called “individualism,” that after all we 
may say about the social development, the essential condition 
of all social improvement is not that we should have this or that 
system of regulations, but that the individual should be manly, 
self-respecting, doing his duty as well as getting his pay, and 
deeply convinced that nothing will do any permanent good 
which does not imply the elevation of the individual in his 
standards of honesty, independence, and good conduct. We 
can only say to Lazarus: “ You are probably past praying for, 
and all we can do is to save you from starving by any means 
which do not encourage other people to fall into your weak- 
nesses; but we recognize the right of your class for any and 
every possib!e help that can be given towards making men of 
them and putting them on their legs by teaching them to 
stand upright.” 
LESLIE STEPHEN. 
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THE RELIGIOUS ELEMENT IN ETHICAL CODES. 


THE assumptions we here make are such as will be readily 
admitted. The first is that man is a moral being. No matter 
what account may be given of the origin of the idea of moral 
distinction and obligation, it will be allowed that it exists 
among men in the earliest period at which we can begin to 
trace a human development. In its earliest stages it is no 
doubt rudimentary ; nevertheless, it exists and grows. It is 
even possible that it may be found in the lower animals; but 
whether this be so or not, conscience is a human possession. 
Looking at the history of the race as a whole we may call it 
a necessary factor in human life, with a varied history and 
changing fortunes like all other elements of human life, play- 
ing its part according to its surroundings, but never failing to 
make itself felt. It is only by such a survey of its past that 
its present value in the world can be properly estimated 

The second assumption is that man is a religious being. It 
is possible that here and there a tribe may be found without 
recognizable religious conceptions. This is by no means 
proved,—the reports of passing travellers must be received 
with great caution; but if it should be proved it would not 
practically affect our assumption; the immense majority of 
men have recognized the presence and power of some super- 
natural agency in their lives, and allour great civilizations 
have been built up on the foundation of religion. And by 
religion I here mean the belief in and practical recognition of 
some sort of personal agency and influence in life distinct 
from human activity proper. We are not called on here to 
account for the origin of religion. It is enough that we can 
recognize it everywhere as a constantly changing yet ever 
present element of life, whose practical value for us cannot be 
estimated without a knowledge of the part it has played in 
the past. 
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Finally, we assume that social life, some sort of social or- 
ganization, is the condition of all human progress, the founda- 
tion on which government, morality, religion, Science, and art 
have been reared. Men are everywhere found*living in com- 
munities, or, at any rate, we know of no advance in civilization 
under any other condition. Among all the lines of human 
progress a close connection must exist, since they all flow 
from the combined thought and action of the community,— 
each represents the total force of society acting on a particular 
point. This is not the less true because, as appears to be the 
fact, each particular branch of human effort is conducted 
mainly by some special circle, which on its own line is in ad- 
vance of the rest of the community; any such special circle 
nevertheless draws its material and its inspiration from the 
instinct, feeling, thought, and effort of the whole society. 
The life of the world has actually been a communal life. 
History shows that advance has been in inverse proportion to 
isolation, that it has been great in proportion as the barriers 
between individuals, tribes, and nations have been broken 
down, and free play given to human effort of all kinds, whose 
largest development is possible as it seems only under the 
stimulation of social needs and the capacities of social com- 
binations. If this has been the law in the past, we can only 
assume that it will be the law in the future. And if we 
find that certain general tendencies have persistently prevailed 
in human life up to the present day we may take it as a 
rational principle of practical belief and action that such ten- 
dencies will continue to exist and may be lawfylly accepted as 
a basis for our scheme of life. 

With these assumptions, then, we may proceed to inquire 
into the actual historical relations which have existed between 
ethics and religion so far as these can be made out with 
reasonable clearness from the material at our disposal. 


I. 


Between all paths of human progress, as has been said, 
there must be an intimate relation; but certain characteristics 
of early social organization make the connection between 
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religion and ethics in primitive stages of human life peculiarly 
close and effective. I do not mean here to go back to the 
very earliest traceable form of society. The social principles 
of the lowest savage life cannot be said to be well understood ; 
while many facts have been collected, there is still a good 
deal of uncertainty about the ideas of the undeveloped races. 
And, as we may assume a general social-moral progress, it 
will not affect our investigation if we begin at a point where 
some definiteness of moral-religious conception is discernible. 

One of the earliest stadia of life is that which is known as 
the clan-constitution of society, a condition in which a com- 
paratively small collection of individuals and households is 
the unit of organization and action. This is a recognizable 
phase of society, whatever be its relation to family life. There 
is good reason in fact to believe that the clan preceded the 
family as the unit of organized life. There must indeed have 
been from the beginning some sort of union like that which 
we call the family, some sort of cohabitation of parents and 
children, or at least of mother and children. Recent re- 
searches, as is well known, have made it probable that the 
matriarchal form of society was earlier than the patriarchal ; the 
mother was at first the head of the household, the father being 
a subordinate and often an indefinite and unimportant element. 
In such a state of things that tender and refined affection 
which we regard as the essence of family life could have no 
existence. But, in addition, there are many facts going to 
prove that the family had not at this time a real unitary char- 
acter, since in all important questions of conduct it was the 
relation of the man to the clan and not to the family that 
determined his position. The family must be looked onas a 
unit destined to exert a profound influence but slow of growth, 
remaining a long time in a crude form. Clan-life meets us in 
all parts of the world, in the village-community of India and 
Russia, in the petty tribes of the Arabian desert and of North 
America, in the rude societies of Africa and Polynesia. Two 
facts of great importance for all succeeding human history 
appear on the surface of these primitive societies. 

The first of these facts relates to the moral attitude of the 
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clansman. His ethical ideas are determined by the ideas of 
the community,—that is, by the customs which have grown up 
in the course of generations through the interplay of moral- 
social forces. This point of view indeed is not peculiar to 
early society,—we find it in all stages of life up to our own 
time; but in the primitive period it is especially definite 
and effective, going so far as practically to exclude individual 
judgment. The man knew no interests outside of his com- 
munity. His clansmen were his friends and helpers in hunt- 
ing and in war, and all the world beside was his enemy. His 
feeling for his clansmen was instinctive rather than rational,— 
it was like that of the child for the persons whom it sees daily 
and on whom it depends for its comfort. He has lived him- 
self into relations with his clan-surroundings; he has neither 
intellectual nor moral force sufficient to project himself out of 
this area, and adjust himself to and find peace and comfort ina 
wider sphere of relations. His whole life depends on his 
being in harmony with his fellow-tribesmen. The basis of 
conduct for him is the combined action of the community. 
Any moral question under such circumstances will be decided 
by its relation to the communal life. It is right and meri- 
torious to take the property of a hostile tribe, while to take 
what belonged to one of his own tribesmen is acrime. The 
term “steal” is thus defined by the conditions of society as 
appropriating the property of a fellow-clansman. Homicide 
is lawful if the victim is an alien, the right to kill in such a 
case being modified only by fear of the consequences which 
the slaughter may entail on the clan through the revenge of 
the enemy; but the slaying of a fellow-tribesman is looked 
on as a wrong done to the whole community, and it is by the 
whole community that the punishment is inflicted. This com- 
munal form of execution prevailed among the old Israelites 
in certain cases as late as the seventh century B.c.; a man 
convicted of idolatry is to be brought to a public place and 
there “the hand of the witnesses shall be first upon him to 
put him to death and afterward the hand of all the people” 
(Deut. xvii. 7). The blood of a kinsman—that is, of a clans- 
man—was sacred, but no other blood. The same principle 
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held in regard to the obligation of truthfulness, the right to 
enslave men, and generally of all moral questions. The man’s 
outlook did not reach beyond the circle in which he felt that 
his personality was bound up. There is a close similarity be- 
tween this conception of ethics and that of a modern gang of 
thieves. There is honor among thieves,—their controlling 
principle of organization is that it is dishonorable for one 
member to betray the gang or to act solely in his own inter- 
ests. Each is required to subordinate himself entirely to the 
life of his community. Individual vengeance is not permitted ; 
punishment is inflicted on a recreant member by the whole 
body. It is lawful and honorable for a member to appropri- 
ate the property of an alien; it is a crime to appropriate the 
property of one’s fellow-thief. In both these cases the ethical 
code is determined by the exigencies of a closed community, 
and in both conscience is communal and not individual. They 
differ in that the modern clan is in one sense arbitrary and 
artificial in its constitution, its members having voluntarily 
associated themselves for the purpose of gaining a livelihood 
by appropriating the property of others, while the ancient 
clan grew up through natural conditions of blood kinship and 
contiguity, and gained a livelihood, partly at the expense of 
others, but partly also by the proper use of their own natural 
resources; and with this difference is closely connected the 
other, that the conscience of the modern clan is the product 
of a conscious isolation from a well-advanced body of ex- 
isting ethical thought, while the conscience of the earlier 
community is a free development out of generally prevalent 
conditions of ancient life. I have chosen this parallel as a 
peculiarly strong illustration of how not only the ethical code 
but also the tone and constitution of conscience depends on 
the social conditions. Other illustrations, in some respects 
more precise, may sometimes be found in the ethical life of 
certain small natural communities, as a Highland clan of the 
present time,an English parish,an American rural settlement, 
a large family consisting of numerous households living in a 
modern city. 

In all these cases the point with which we are here con- 
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cerned is the communal character of the ethical code and of 
the conscience. The individual has certain moral rules and 
moral principles, but these come to him by inheritance, are 
determined outside of himself, do not impose on him the 
necessity of personal moral decision or of grappling with 
moral problems. He accepts the law which is laid down for 
him by his community. His conscience is at peace so long 
as he has the approbation of his fellow-clansmen. It is not 
correct to say that conscience abdicates its throne, since at 
this period it had not yet assumed royal authority,—that is, 
there is no sign that in the earlier stages of human life it had 
assumed more definite shape or played a more important part. 
It is not autonomous or autocratic ; it recognizes a power above 
itself resident in a body of thought which has grown up uncon- 
sciously through a long period of free interplay of human in- 
stincts and desires. Two characteristics of such a conscience are 
clearly visible; the first is that it is under effective control, in 
such a way that the destructive or disorganizing impulses of 
the individual are held in check by the combined thought and 
impulse of the community, and a free and peaceful life is main- 
tained, which allows the individual to strive comparatively 
untrammelled for the attainment of his ideals; the second is 
that this control of the individual by the general conscience 
is substantially unconscious, being not attended by a distinct 
formulation of moral principles and a voluntary recognition of 
something accepted by the intellect as the highest attainable. 

It must be repeated that this early posture of conscience is 
not to be understood either in an absolute way or as something 
altogether peculiar to primeval life. It is not to be taken as 
absolutely excluding individualism in the formulation of moral 
judgments, since all life, so far as its springs are visible to us, 
necessarily arises out of individualism. Nor, on the other 
hand, is the ethical dependence on the authority of the com- 
munity confined to early stages of history, but appears to 
some extent everywhere and always. All that is meant to be 
affirmed is that this relative depression of individual judgment 
is especially prominent and controlling in a certain stage of 
society. 
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The second characteristic fact in the clan period relates to 
the religious constitution of the society, and particularly to 
the position which the deity therein occupies. Our purpose 
does not lead us to inquire into the specific origin of men’s 
ideas of supernatural agency, or into the genealogy of the 
earliest deities ; no matter whence the deity came, it is certain 
that at the time with which we are dealing he is well de- 
veloped and firmly established. Now it is a well-defined 
peculiarity of this early social constitution that the deity is 
regarded as a member of the clan. He is not a far-off god 
who intervenes only in extraordinary emergencies, and pro- 
nounces his decisions in an impersonal manner from a majestic, 
unapproachable throne. He is not a friend of humanity who 
distributes his favors and disfavors with an impartial eye to 
the general human good. He is not a spiritual power who 
manifests himself in the production of fine ethical tones and 
impulses. He is not merely an ally who may be expected to 
lend help against enemies and confer benefits with moderate 
promptness and fulness. He is more.than this,—he is a fel- 
low-clansman, sharing the blood and nature of his brethren, 
personally and keenly interested in all that concerns them, not 
different from them in his general ideas of life. His concep- 
tions of right and wrong are theirs, for he has grown up with 
them and has taken part in the establishment of the ethical 
life. He, like every other member of the clan, is interested 
in the maintenance of what is held to be good order, and, as 
the most powerful member, is the most efficient guardian of 
order. Thus he comes to stand for the right. In process of 
time it is identified with his will and regarded as his ordina- 
tion. The ethical code was thus necessarily religious in its 
whole extent,—both its material and its sanctions were insep- 
arably connected with the person and conduct of the clan 
deity. He occupied the position of a resident chieftain, and 
the sense of his perpetual presence gave a human warmth and 
vividness to the ethical life, which was naturally dimmed in 
later times when the deity left his position as blood-kinsman 
and retired to some comparatively isolated divine community 
of his own. 
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For the proof that the god occupied this position in early 
times I must refer to the books (of Spencer, Tylor, Lubbock, 
Lang, Frazer, W. Robertson Smith, and others) in which the 
facts are collected. Totemism, which involves this conception 
of the deity, belongs indeed in its cruder form to an earlier 
stage of life than the one we are considering; but it sur- 
vives in modified shape in the clan-organization, and defi- 
nitely colors religious ideas. The original beast or plant or 
stone, which is the ancestor or kinsman of the clan, becomes 
in process of time a well-shaped deity who then takes his 
proper part in the social life. Thus the Greek Lukaios, who 
was probably originally a wolf-god, was in later times identi- 
fied with Zeus or with Apollo, and assumed more or less the 
moral qualities of those deities ; and the similar Roman god Lu- 
percus, who in the legend was associated with the founders of 
the city, changed his character according to advances in Roman 
religious conceptions. The idea of blood-kinship underlies 
also, we may suppose, those ancient feasts in which the gods 
were supposed to share; Livy’s description of a lectisternium 
(v. 13) held on a very serious occasion makes the impression 
that the people regarded this communal eating as a pledge of 
divine friendship, and in the Hebrew ritual legislation (Lev. 
xxi. 6) the fire-offerings presented to Jehovah are called the 
“bread of God,” an expression which must originally have 
implied that the deity partook of the offering as a friend and 
fellow-clansman. Among Semitic peoples many proper names 
describe the deity as the father, brother, or sister of the wor- 
shipper. Such facts as these are found in so many parts of 
the world that we seem to be warranted in assuming a phase 
of society in which the deity was a blood-kinsman and a mem- 
ber of the clan. 

The two characteristics above mentioned are commonly 
found together; they belong to the same stadium of social 
development. The communal conception of ethics belongs 
in general to a condition of society in which the deity is re- 
garded as united by the closest ties to the members of the com- 
munity. On the one hand ethical law and authority reside 
in the whole society as the unit of life, and on the other hand, 
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the god, as the natural head of the community, controls the 
sanctions of the ethical code, and becomes the centre of' the 
ethical life. The coexistence of these two facts is not acci- 
dental; both issue naturally out of the social conditions. 
Both mean deptession of individuality and reliance on ex- 
ternal authority. In this period the ethical code is compara- 
tively unformed, the social isolation is great,and man’s rela- 
tion to the deity is conceived as humanly close and warm, 


55. 


Accepting the social condition just described as a fair 
starting-point in the history of religious ethical develop- 
ment, let us inquire into the conditions which have modified 
man’s succeeding history. It is in man’s history that his 
ethical religious endowments and capabilities are revealed; 
what he is we can know only from what he does; it is in the 
phenomena of life, as Aristotle points out, that we must seek 
the law of ethical progress. Man was cast forth into the 
world as a moral infant, ignorant of his surroundings and of 
his possibilities ; it was by slow degrees that he came to know 
something of the powers of his own soul, and of the nature of 
the great system of things which his own thought construed, 
and which yet forced itself on him as a determining influence 
in his life. Let us now ask briefly what the conditions have 
been that have tended to modify the two characteristics above 
described. 

1. Let us begin with the moral side of human life, the code 
and the conscience. We have seen that crudeness of code 
and childish dependence of conscience coexist,—they belong 
to the early period with which we began. History shows that 
in general these two features of life have been similarly modified 
in the progress of civilization; moral rules and principles 
have become clearer, broader, and higher, and conscience has 
more and more thrown off the bonds of external authority 
and learned to rely on itself. These are obvious and generally 
recognized facts,gbut it will be proper to look for a moment at 
their history. 

The ethical progress of the world has been in proportion to 
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the destruction of isolation and the tightening of the bonds 
that have united man with man. In early life isolation of 
clan from clan, of tribe from tribe, of nation from nation, of 
continent from continent was the rule. For the old Hebrews 
and Greeks a foreign language was a “ stammering tongue ;” for 
all primitive tribes a stranger was an enemy; foreign customs and 
ideas were looked on not with scientific curiosity as new devel- 
opments of human life, but with suspicion as things alien, in- 
comprehensible, and presumably dangerous. Lack of expe- 
rience produced deficiency in sympathy. The absence of 
material resources shut men up in their own narrow surround- 
ings; there were no great world-roads, no quick methods of 
travelling, few mechanical means of taking men out of their 
little areas and forcing them into contact with their fellows 
far and near. Under such circumstances the moral code was 
an accommodation to a limited set of moral conditions. 

The political history of the world presents a series of move- 
ments that shattered the older organizations and created 
larger social unities. The kingdom of David meant the 
crushing of the little Canaanite nationalities, and the Assyrian 
and Babylonian empires practically broke down the barriers 
that separated the various Semitic peoples from one another. 
Persia inherited this Semitic area and added to it Asia Minor 
and Egypt, and the Greek and Roman conquests made a unit 
of the whole civilized world except China and India. Ata 
later time Islam repeated this history in Asia and Africa, 
welding together politically and religiously nations of diverse 
character in a way that proved wonderfully effective, so that 
in Bagdad, Damascus, Jerusalem, Cairo, and Cordova the trav- 
eller encountered the same philosophic, artistic, and literary 
culture, and felt at home in all the Moslem world. Europe had 
next to go through the same process, first by wars and mili- 
tary conquests, and then by the surer agencies of commerce; 
alongside of Charlemagne were the Crusades and the Hanse- 
atic League, and the era of Napoleon was also that of steam. 
A long step has been taken towards making the world a social 
unit. It has become a natural and necessary thing for men 
to interest themselves in the affairs of all the peoples of the 
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earth, barbarous as well as civilized; a man now begins life 
with a tolerably distinct consciousness of the unity of the 
world, the sense that all its parts cohere and have a single 
aim. This feeling of unity is social, not political,—it regards 
the various areas of the world not as governmental masses 
but as human communities engaged in the working out of life, 
the problems being substantially the same everywhere. This 
feeling of comradeship, though no doubt greater now than 
ever before, may be traced through many past periods of 
human history, in the writings, for example, of men who have 
travelled and set down their impressions of what they saw 
with more or less of curiosity and sympathy and a feeling of 
brotherhood for foreign peoples. We have the diary of an 
Egyptian officer who travelled. in Western Asia in the four- 
teenth century, B.c., curiously like the stories told by modern 
tourists in Europe; and then from Herodotus to Marco Polo, 
Father Huc, Busbequius, and the host of modern travellers 
who have penetrated into all the regions of the earth. In- 
terest in human life for its own sake has steadily increased. 
This interest shows itself, further, not only in the study of 
foreign nationalities, but no less in the attitude of men one 
towards another in the smaller communities. Residents in 
any comparatively small area are bound together by a thousand 
ties, feel that the well-being of each is inseparably connected 
with the well-being of all, have an intelligent and keen regard 
each for the affairs of his fellows, have, that is, a genuine sen- 
timent of living unity. And this sentiment is coming to be 
less and less reflective and more and more instinctive,—it is 
born with us and is strengthened by all the experiences of 
our lives. We have almost reached the point of looking ona 
stranger as a friend rather than as an enemy. Delicacy of 
moral sensibility has advanced hand in hand with social 
union; men are more tenderly regardful of their fellows now 
than ever before. I am speaking here of the moral code and 
the conscience, not of the regeneration of the soul. This 
latter point, closely allied with the others, must yet be kept 
apart from them. Whether the human race has been under- 
going a gradual sanctification, a fundamental purification of 
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nature, is a question that may fairly admit of discussion; but 
to treat it at length would take us too far from our present line 
of thought. All that I mean to say now is that the generally 
recognized ethical code has become broader, higher, and 
clearer in the successive ages of human history, and that this 
growth is parallel to that of social combination of sympathies. 
And it seems evident that the relation between these two 
lines of advance is not merely one of coexistence,—each has 
constantly acted on the other, and it is particularly obvious 
that the moral code has been colored by the social relations. 
An instance in point is the law of international copyright ; so 
long as merely abstract principles of justice were appealed to, 
plausible arguments were made in this country on both sides 
and no conclusion was arrived at; now that an approach has 
been made by us to such a law it appears that the real determin- 
ing consideration is the closeness of relation that has sprung 
up between our publishers and authors and those of England 
and the continent; as soon as we feel ourselves to be in the, 
circle of the nations, we make an international law. 

It is equally clear that all this progress has been accom- 
panied by a growth in independence of the individual con- 
science. It is true that the members of society have become 
more closely welded together, and public opinion in moral as 
in other questions is now more influential than ever before. 
But we know that the man on his rational, conscientious side 
now counts for far more than he did in the early periods of 
human life. A growth of individuality is a well-marked 
social-political fact in history; it has been treated at length 
by modern writers, its great historical turning-points described, 
and search made for its sources. Some writers dwell on the 
splendid outburst of physical discovery and mechanical in- 
vention during the past century; others are disposed to find 
the roots of this phase of modern life largely in the com- 
mercial and military activity of the Middle Age; to some it 
has seemed that Christianity has created individualism by as- 
cribing priceless worth to the human soul and representing 
the salvation of each soul as the most cherished object of the 
divine love ; still others, going behind all separate institutions, 
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look to the interfusion of Graeco-Roman and Semitic thought 
for the solution of the question. In all these answers there 
are elements of truth; but their variety, the difficulty that 
attends the attempt to fix the beginning in any one historical 
era, indicates that these explanations are partial, and that the 
real answer is to be found in a wider survey of history. 
These great events are stadia in human progress,—the move- 
ment has been going on from the beginning, not unbroken or 
uncheckered, but still on the whole a continuous advance. 
Stand where we will, we see that man is more master of him- 
self than in some preceding period. Society becomes stronger, 
juster, more providential, and at the same time the indi- 
vidual becomes spiritually higher and more self-possessed ; 
conscience tends to be common but not communal. The in- 
dividual man is more conscious of his fellows, but thereby 
comes to a truer consciousness of himself. In the sphere of 
ethics reflection takes the place of instinct, and at the same 
time instinct grows into larger, more symmetrical proportions 
and becomes more and more controlling. In a word, con- 
science tends to become autonomous. But the full bearing of 
this fact cannot be understood till we have looked at the other 
side of our question, the growth of religion and the way in 
which it has entered into man’s moral life. 

2. There was a time, as we have seen, when religion and 
ethics were practically identical because the personal object of 
religious worship was literally a member of the community 
out of which moral usages and ideas sprang. This state of 
things was not permanent; it was acted on by two sets of 
causes, the one tending to perpetuate it, the other tending to 
set it aside; the interplay of these two sets of forces is the 
history of practical ethics. In the first group belong all 
those institutions and tendencies which may be called con- 
servative, their object being, consciously or unconsciously, to 
maintain the existing order of things in the interest of some 
supposed good; such are certain forms of government, art, 
and religion. We must here confine ourselves to an exami- 
nation of the religious forces, and these we may most con- 
veniently consider in the form in which they manifest them- 
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selves in two great institutions, which practically sum up the 
religious thought and activity of the world,—the priesthood 
and sacred books. 

The priesthood is a very old institution, but in accordance 
with our plan, we are not now concerned with its earliest his- 
tory; it is enough to note that at a certain stage of human 
life there came into existence groups of men who were believed 
to stand in a very close relation with the deity and were 
recognized as the authorized expounders of his will and the 
intermediaries between him and men. So far as regards influ- 
ence on religious-ethical life the details of sacerdotal consti- 
tution are unimportant; the priestly class, defined as the group 
of persons who act as mediators between man and God, is 
found everywhere, exists still, and has played an important 
part in the development of ethical thought. In the nature of 
the case its influence has been both good and bad. Its au- 
thority has been mediate and immediate, representative and 
personal; it has stood on the one hand for an idea, and on 
the other hand it has exerted a human, individual influence. 
So far as the personnel of the priesthocd is concerned it has 
been on the whole neither better nor worse than that of other 
classes of men. Priests the world over have been fairly good 
men, according to the current standards of morality ; in spite 
of their seclusion, they have never been able to withdraw 
themselves wholly from the ethical atmosphere of their time 
or from its deeper-lying ethical instincts and impulses. They 
have their peculiar temptations, as is true of all classes of 
men; they are often ignorant, selfish, impure, brutal, or am- 
bitious, as is the common lot of man, but on the whole they 
face the problems of life bravely, and often use well their pe- 
culiar opportunities for giving moral and religious sympathy, 
support, and impetus. For this reason we have to consider 
them here not in their personal but in their representative 
character,—it is the priesthood as the bearer of an idea that 
we are dealing with. This idea is the presence and power of 
the deity in the community; the priest stands for religion and 
especially for organized religion. The sacerdotal class is 
withdrawn from the common pursuits of life,and has leisure 
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to reflect on its abstracter problems. Thus it tends to devote 
itself to speculation, to poetical, mystical, mythical lines of 
thought, and to the increase of its own power. Any such 
comparatively isolated group of men will develop both noble 
and ignoble characteristics, it will become both benevolent 
and selfish. And all sacerdotal class-characteristics will work 
together for the perfecting of the priestly organization,—specu- 
lation will endeavor to elaborate a system, pure religious feel- 
ing will strive to make religion a controlling power, and selfish 
ambition will attempt to build up a dominant priestly organi- 
zation. The outcome of all this will be an effort to maintain 
the existing domain of religion and to extend it as far as pos- 
sible, and among other things it will desire not to lose its hold 
on ethics. A central principle of priestly faith is that the will 
of the deity is the source of right, a principle which has lasted 
throughout history and has been sometimes helpful, some- 
times hurtful in its influence. It has been a conservative, 
controlling power in times of disorder, in savage tribes, in the 
half-anarchy of medieval feudalism, in the barbarism of Amer- 
ican frontier life ; it has preserved and held up established prin- 
ciples of ethics at moments when human passion has tried to 
break down all barriers. On the other hand, a priesthood acts 
hurtfully on ethics in two ways: it coerces morals in the sup- 
posed interests of religion and it perpetuates outgrown moral 
customs and ideas. The first of these modes of procedure is 
of a sort not peculiar to the priestly class but common to all 
human organizations. The second has had a wide and im- 
portant influence on the ethical history of the race. Not 
merely here and there, but everywhere and always religious 
customs which grew naturally out of a certain phase of so- 
ciety have been maintained and invested with authority, after 
the moral sense of the community had passed beyond them, 
through that organization of the religious life which has been 
under the control of priests. Hence has arisen in life a moral 
conflict of a very peculiar sort between antagonistic authori- 
ties—reverence for the deified past and regard for the living 
present, Not that this is the only species of ethical schism in 
life; there is, for example, the struggle between religion 
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and the state, of which we have an exposition in the “ An- 
tigone” of Sophocles. But in the case of ethics and religion 
the strife has been sharper,—it is a fraternal war; the right 
must be by all tradition the will of the deity as set forth by 
his representatives, and yet the right must be the rule of exist- 
ing usage. In such cases the moral advantage is generally 
with the later custom, and the priesthood lends itself to the 
support of immorality; but it must be observed that such dis- 
cordances with the common ethical feeling are practised under 
a sort of protest and are only skin-deep,—they injure many 
individuals and retard without stopping the moral growth of 
society. An instance in point is the licentious worship Qf 
the Canaanitish religion, adopted and practised for centuries 
by the Israelites, sanctioned by the popular religion, abhorred 
and denounced by the higher moral feeling of the time as ex- 
pressed by the prophets. Here a large part of the priesthood 
put itself on the side of what was morally bad; but the his- 
tory shows that the bad yielded gradually to the steadily in- 
creasing pressure of the general moral sense. We may take 
this record as giving a fair history of the ethical element in 
the orgiastic religious ceremonies of Greece, Rome, and other 
parts of the world. A subtler form of immorality shows itself 
in the conflict between faith and scepticism which inevitably 
rises ina growing society. The priest has to guard his own 
faith and that of his people. It sometimes happens that he 
himself doubts and knows that they doubt, and his worldly 
interests incline him to crush the doubts,—whence much intel- 
lectual and moral sophistry. Such seem to be the principal 
ethical elements of priestly influence; on the theoretical side 
the identification of right with the will of the deity; on the 
practical side, the upholding of the general moral standard, 
but also the perpetuation of worn-out ethical creeds and the 
debauching of the conscience by crushing rational thought. 
The influence of sacred books is akin to that of the priest- 
hood; they are indeed as a rule largely the work of priests. 
They have a certain ethical-religious coloring peculiar to them- 
selves, but the main direction of their ethical power is sub- 
stantially the same as that described above. What is peculiar 
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to a canon is that it commonly takes its ethical-religious ma- 
terial not from any one class but from the whole body of 
moral-religious thinkers, and that it precipitates and petrifies 
thought into an enduring, authoritative mass. It is the 
verbal incarnation of the deity. It has a fixedness and an au- 
thority that do not belong to the fleeting utterances of living 
priests and prophets. It has also the flexibility which per- 
tains to all human speech. With these characteristics its 
moral-religious influences connect themselves ; it is an eternal, 
unchanging standard of truth which nevertheless permits it- 
self to be interpreted in various ways. In point of fact sacred 
books have arisen in comparatively early stages of social de- 
velopment, in those periods of genial, unfettered enthusiasm 
which precede the times of reflection and philosophy. They 
thus (with the exception of the Buddhist books) embody the 
idea that the deity dwells with the people, enters into their 
life, and is the source of all their ideas and laws. So far as 
they base moral life on something outside of and alien to 
man, they strike at the independence of the conscience. So 
far as they perpetuate an ethical code which belongs to some 
one period of development they raise a barrier to moral prog- 
ress. So far as they create the temptation to bring their 
utterances into accord with later thought, they produce intel- 
lectual and moral disingenuousness. On the other hand, 
since they are in the main the work of morally pure and ad- 
vanced minds, they offer a standard of life which must for a 
long time be higher than that of the mass of men, and they 
maintain a firm and vigorous moral rule in the midst of the 
vagaries of individual thought and tbe upturnings of social 
life. The illustrations of these principles furnished by the 
history of the Bible and the Koran are too familiar to need 
mention. 

The educational power of these two institutions has been 
enormous. Taking their rise in the young manhood of the 
race, commending themselves by their real nobleness of char- 
acter, and recognized as having divine authority, they have 
had the effect, along with the vast good they have done, of 
entailing on later generations relatively crude moral concep- 
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tions. As far as we are concerned, our whole world has felt 
their power. Greece and Rome, it is true, had no sacred 
books; but no sooner had the one fashioned its literature, art, 
and philosophy, and the other worked out its social organiza- 
tion than both hastened to ally themselves with another race, 
whose priests and sacred books they accepted as the divinely 
given guides of the moral-religious life. If we except China 
and India the whole civilized world professes to-day to draw 
its ethical-religious nourishment from Semitic books whose 
composition began almost three thousand years ago. The 
general result of this feature of modern society is, as has been 
pointed out, the partial perpetuation of relatively crude forms 
of moral life. 

3. So far we have been looking at those elements of social 
life which tend to maintain the old communal form of religion. 
Let us now examine the opposite set of influences, those 
whose aim has been to establish different relations between 
ethics and religion,—not to divorce the two, but to define the 
sphere of each, to recognize the human origin of the moral 
code, and to develop the conscience in a human way. 

The whole education of the race has tended to this result, 
for human progress has been in the direction of recognizing 
law in phenomena, and that is equivalent to recognizing the 
independence of the human conscience. The dominion of 
law in the moral and physical spheres means a knowable and 
definable sequence of phenomena; and this, in conjunction 
with the consciousness of freedom, forces on man the con- 
viction that it is his part to discover and accommodate him- 
self to moral principles. The discovery of these principles 
constitutes the development of the ethical code; the ac- 
commodation to them constitutes the growth of conscience. 
But man cannot do this without acquiring the conscious- 
ness of moral creative power and independence. That such 
a consciousness has come to a section of the race is matter of 
fact; and on looking back through the records of history we 
can see, even in the small space of time that is known to us, 
that there has been in the main an advance in this regard. 
The cause must be sought in man’s instinct of reflection, the 
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necessity that is laid on him to observe the sequences of phe- 
nomena and to discover the laws by which they are con- 
trolled. 

This tendency in human life is illustrated by certain move- 
ments of thought the object of which has been to isolate 
ethics from religion,—that is, to treat it as a purely human fact. 
The first of these movements in order of time is that which is 
identified with the name of Confucius. Whether he stands 
alone, or, as is more likely, represents the outcome of a con- 
siderable period of thought, he gave shape to a system of 
practical ethics which he deliberately kept apart from super- 
natural agencies,—a system which has maintained itself along- 
side of and over against popular ancestor-worship, the official 
State religion and the Chinese form of Buddhism, and was 
and is the creed of educated Chinese. Confucianism is an at- 
tempt to isolate the purely human side of morals, and there is 
no reason to refer its rise to anything else than the conviction 
that human moral life has its basis and its safeguards in human 
nature. The system is eminently of the earth, earthy; it re- 
gards social intercourse as the end of life; its ideal is a com- 
munity permeated by prudent and intelligent kindliness, and 
the reward it offers is social happiness. A very different con- 
ception of life is offered by Buddhism, the next of these 
movements in chronological order. Not the enjoyment of 
social life but its annihilation is the Buddhist ideal,—a suicidal 
scheme for the destruction of passion and will. Nevertheless 
this decease of will, which it makes happiness, Buddhism 
practically identifies with moral perfection, hopes to attain it 
only by moral training, and reaches about the same ethical 
standards as Confucianism, only with the deep sense of self- 
annihilation. The Chinese virtuous sage accommodates him- 
self to his fellows in the interests of the general well-being 
and in order to fashion himself into a perfect social instru- 
ment ; the Buddhist saint conforms to his moral ideal in order 
to lift himself into the sphere of what he conceives to be the 
final stage of human development. Though their theoretical 
conceptions of the functions of the human will are so different, 
the two agree in finding the secret of happiness in conformity 
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to the moral law and in drawing the rules of right conduct 
from purely human observation of the structure of society. 
The Greek philosophers, from Socrates on, approach the sub- 
ject from a different point of view, their controlling aim being 
to give scientific unity to the world ; but, whether they regarded 
phenomena as copies of originals in the divine mind, or studied 
ethical principles in relation to man’s soul and surroundings, 
it was from the observation of human life that they derived 
their ethical standards, and it was in man’s own convictions 
that they placed the foundation of moral obligation. The 
same practical result was reached by the Arabian thinkers of 
Bagdad and Cordova, who for four centuries worked out their 
own scheme of life under the guidance of Aristotle,—a scheme 
which came partly through the Jews and partly at first hand 
to the medieval Christian theologians, and powerfully influ- 
enced European thought till it blended with the Humanist 
revival of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; through all 
this long period under much obscuration of philosophical and 
theological dogmas we can see a steady effort to grasp the 
purely human side of ethics, to find both the material and 
the obligation of the moral code in the structure of man’s 
mind and in his relation to his fellows. These are the 
great historical movements; there must have been many 
smaller ones, there must indeed have been fainter attempts of 
this sort throughout history. We cannot here go into an 
analysis of these movements; we note their existence as a 
finger-board of progress. They occupy a very large space in 
the moral-intellectual life of the world. The traditional view, 
that the substance and sanctions of ethical law are of super- 
natural origin has maintained itself, though with constantly 
lessening distinctness; the other side of the question, namely, 
that man is the author of his own ethical life, has been urged 
by a succession of serious thinkers whose names are insepa- 
rably connected with great forward movements of human 
thought. What is the actual historical outcome of this ap- 
parent schism in the mind of man? 
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III. : 


I can only indicate in the briefest way the results to which 
our survey of the facts points. 

In the first place, there is the steady advance of society in 
moral elevation and in moral authority. Compare the public 
moral judgment of to-day with that of the times of David, 
Jeremiah, Socrates, Clement of Alexandria, George Buchanan ; 
there can be no doubt on which side the advantage lies. Soasto 
the authority of the public conscience; there is no man in the 
civilized world, not outlawed, from the Emperor of Japan to 
an American ward-politician, who doesn’t feel that there is a 
master over him flourishing a visible ethical whip. This may 
seem to be a mere extension of the clan-morality above de- 
scribed. But it is more than this, different not only in extent 
of authority but also in ethical attitude and tone. It is a de- 
velopment of the old system, but a development into some- 
thing much higher. It is more thoroughgoing and complete 
in its ethical survey, taking account of nicer moral points, in 
accordance with the growth in the moral law. Then, the old 
communality has become practical universality, and that 
means that man is looked on, not as a member of a tribe, but 
as a human being having his own independent rights. And 
this again involves the transformation of the old blood-kin- 
ship point of view into an ethical one; society has now come 
largely to judge all men’s actions by the highest recognized 
moral standard. And finally, a point that must be especially 
insisted on is that society has come to be an efficient moral 
guide and support. It has worked out great ideals which 
have become the heritage of a small but controlling section 
of the race. It offers great rewards for well-doing and inflicts 
terrible punishment for ill-doing. The individual is not a 
moral orphan in the world; society stands to him in place of 
a parent, with all of a parent’s power, and none of a parent’s 
wedknesses. This, at least, represents the goal, as ethical 
history shows, towards which the race has been moving. But 
what will be the result, it may be asked, if a man. is cut off 


from society ? That is a state of things that we are not called 
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on to consider. A few unfortunates are buried, wrecked, or 
outlawed; they must depend on such moral and religious 
support as remains to them in their inheritance of the com- 
mon human feeling. But the mass of men belong to society, 
and our scheme of human life must be based on the perfection 
of human relations. 

In the next place, religion has moved away from the con- 
ception of the tribal god. The Jews before the beginning of 
our era gave up the national name of the deity, Jehovah, and 
took instead some universal term, as “ God” or “ The Holy 
One.” A similar step was taken by the Greek philosophers 
as early as Socrates. The tendency of thought has been 
against anthropomorphism in the idea of God, and against 
the supposition of divine infraction of natural law. This ten- 
dency is visible throughout the history of the church. At 
the present day, for example, it is a widespread view in ortho- 
dox theological circles that the person of Christ is at the same 
time wholly divine and wholly human. It seems but a step 
from this position to the wider view that the world is at once 
wholly divine and wholly natural. This latter conception 
means, of course, the absolute dominion of natural law in the 
moral world. It means that moral law is divine, that God 
manifests himself in the struggles of man’s conscience, that 
the moral nature of God is known to us only through the 
moral nature of man. This is the position held to-day by a 
large and increasing number of moral-religious thinkers who 
are intensely interested in the solution of the moral problems 
of life. For such persons God enters into all human experi- 
ences in a living way, a blood-kinsman like the old clan deity, 
but unlike him standing not in physical isolation and mere 
fleshly comradeship,—standing rather in closest spiritual union 
with man, sharing his spiritual struggles and urging him with 
profoundest sympathy to ceaseless moral-spiritual endeavor. 

Thus the end to which human moral history points is a 
conscience absolutely independent and yet absolutely depend- 
ent,—independent in that it refuses to recognize any other au- 
thority than its own ideals, dependent in that it receives its 
ideals from the life of man which is the highest revelation of 
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God. This is an attitude which, experience seems to me to 
show, promises the greatest moral strength and happiness. 
To some it may seem to cut away the foundations of moral 
life; but there are many to whom it will appear to furnish the 
truest moral stability in resting on the divine self-manifestation 


in human experience. 
C. H. Toy. 
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THE RIGHT FINAL AIM OF LIFE. 


Wuat is the right final aim of life? To answer a question 
correctly, we must understand it completely. But the mean- 
ing of this question does not seem to be immediately clear. 
We must therefore analyze it. We have to ask, (1) “ What 
is meant by ‘final aim’ ?” (2) “What is meant by ‘final aim 
of life’?” and (3) “What is meant by ‘the right final aim of 
life’ ?” 

We will begin by considering the first question. 

1. The whole of those consequences of an action which are 
foreseen and willed by the agent are together called the “ in- 
tention” of that action. Asa rule, not all these consequences 
are directly desired, but only a portion of them; and this 
portion of the intended consequences is called the “aim” of 
the action. The causes which have to be put in operation in 
order to the attainment of this aim are called the “ means.” 
They too are willed (but not directly), because the aim is at- 
tainable only through them; and thus, if an aim can only be 
realized through a long chain of causes and effects, every 
member of this chain may itself, in its turn, become a relative 
aim, in so far as it is conceived and willed and realized by 
means of causes other than itself; whereas the ultimate aim, 
which is not subservient as a means to anything further, is 
called the final aim. An action which achieves its final aim 
is successful ; one which misses it is unsuccessful. The cer- 
tainty of attaining the final aim would be enough by itself to 
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determine the agent to the action; while the latter would not 
be attempted if failure in the final aim were foreseen. The 
idea of the consequences aimed at in an action is called the 
reason or motive of that action, while the feeling excited by 
this idea is known as the motive impulse. 

Let us take an example. A man once sent on board a ship 
a box which he had insured for a large sum. In the box he 
had placed a machine with a clock-work movement, so ar- 
ranged as after a certain interval to produce a violent explosion 
and thereby to sink the ship. He intended, after the catas- 
trophe should have taken place, to claim the considerable sum 
for which the box, thus lost with the ship, had been insured. 
All these anticipated consequences—the conveyance of the 
box on board the ship, the movement of the clock-work, the 
explosion, the foundering of the ship, the receipt of the insur- 
ance money—together formed the man’s intention ; but it was 
only the last member in this series of consequences that he 
directly desired; only this, in other words, was his aim, or 
his final aim, while all the rest were only means. His action 
would have been successful, if he had received the insurance 
money. 

In this case it was not difficult to say what was the final 
aim of the action. But let us take another example. An 
author prepares and publishes a work on political economy. 
The consequences which he anticipates are these: his work 
contributes to the instruction of mankind; it co-operates with 
the forces which are making for a reform of social arrange- 
ments ; it brings to the author the respect and recognition of 
many minds, while it makes him the object of hatred and 
persecution on the part of certain influential circles; and he 
acquires the consciousness of having done his duty, and hav- 
ing proved himself a useful member of human society. Now 
in such a case is it always possible, even for the man himself, 
to say what was, strictly speaking, his final aim or his ruling 
motive impulse? The ordinary case is that several motive 
impulses act in combination; and the person is often not ina 
position to know which was the strongest, or whether this or 
that motive would by itself have been strong enough to de- 
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termine him to the act in question. Ir the example before 
us, the publication of a work of reforming tendency, there 
may perhaps have been a joint operation of the feeling of 
duty, the love of man, ambition, and the wish to be blameless 
before the tribunal of conscience ; these motives in combina- 
tion were stronger than the fear of having to suffer persecu- 
tion, and so the person resolved to perform the action. Would 
he have done it none the less supposing he had foreseen that 
it would bring him no honor or reputation? This may often 
appear to him very doubtful. The feelings which men experi- 
ence after the performance of an action often afford them rev- 
elations as to the motives which in reality impelled them to 
such action; and these discoveries are sometimes far from 
flattering. One imagined that benevolence and the feeling of 
duty inspired one’s act; but the overpowering vexation which 
follows it when all external recognition is denied, reveals to 
one subsequently that ambition was the ruling motive. 

The question, what is the final aim of an action, cannot, 
therefore, be answered by direct self-observation, but the 
answer is a matter of judgment, on which one may be mis- 
taken. Forthe most part, people do not reflect upon their 
final aims; and if they do, it is often impossible for them to 
reach an assured conclusion. 

We have considered what is meant by a final aim, and 
have seen that the determination of the final aim is often a 
matter of uncertain supposition, and that in many cases sev- 
eral aims are pursued together. 

2. We have now to answer the second question. What is 
the final aim of life? 

By many persons this question is taken to mean: What 
was the aim of God in the creation of mankind? In that case, 
the question starts from the unprovable assumption that man- 
kind was the creation of a Being that thinks and wills. And 
if we choose to ask what aim Nature has in producing man- 
kind, then we should be creating Nature herself into a being 
that thinks and wills, and so starting once more from an un- 
provable assumption. We cannot speak of aims unless we 
have in mind an intelligent Being that sets aims before it; 
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for an aim is an effect previously conceived and willed. If we 
disregard this intellectual aspect of an aim there remains to 
us only the simple causal connection with reference to which 
we may speak of causes and effects and a co-operation of dif- 
ferent causes in the production of a particular effect, but not 
of means and aims. But to make unjustified assumption is 
not in accordance with the ethic of belief. The question as 
thus stated must therefore be dismissed. 

What then can be the import of the question about the 
final aim of life, if it is not to have a transcendental mean- 
ing? If it is to mean “ What final aim predominates in the 
life of mankind,” in other words, “ What motive-impulse 
rules in the life of mankind ?” this question would start from 
the erroneous presupposition that one definite motive-impulse 
does rule in the life of mankind. There are very many dif- 
ferent impulses in every human mind, and action is deter- 
mined now by one, and now by another. Moreover it is by 
no means the case that a single definite motive-impulse is 
active through a whole lifetime with especial intensity, so 
that all others are dwarfed by it. This does occur in some 
cases; there are people whose ruling impulse from early 
youth to extreme old age is the love of science, and others in 
whom ambition plays the same leading part; while in many 
cases it is only from a certain epoch, from early manhood or 
from middle life, and in consequence of personal experiences 
that a single motive, such as the reformer’s benevolence or the 
business man’s love of gain, attains a peculiar intensity. But 
there are many people in whom one simply cannot perceive 
that any one motive in particular is far superior in force to all 
others through a lengthened period of time. 

It appears that the question about the final aim of life, 
whatever meaning we put upon it, always contains unjustifi- 
able assumptions. How are we then to judge of our third 
and principal question ? 

_ 3. What is the right final aim of life? 

Many persons understand this question in the same trans- 
cendental sense as the former; they understand by the right 
final aim of life that which God or Nature intended by the 
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creation of mankind, and they assume as self-evident that to 
pursue this aim is the right course for mankind. But even if 
we could make the assumption of a transcendental aim, it would 
not follow that we are to regard the advancement of it as a 
moral command. Let us suppose that the complete realiza- 
tion of that aim was antagonistic to our moral ideas; in that 
case we should assent to the very opposite moral command, 
namely, so far as lay in our power to frustrate the realization 
of such an aim; and we could only erect into an Imperative 
the idea of making that aim our own, if it appears to us to be 
good, if, that is to say, we should have esteemed a correspond- 
ing course of action to be right even though we had ot 
regarded it as the advancement of the transcendental aim. 

What do we understand by “right”? From an ethical 
point of view we may distinguish between two meanings of 
this word, one which it has in thought below the scientific 
level, the other which it has in scientific thought. Ifany one 
has not arrived at the point of bringing his moral convictions 
into systematic connection, he calls everything right which he 
instinctively approves, and everything wrong which he in- 
stinctively disapproves. But when one’s reflection upon the 
province of good and evil has led him to the recognition of a 
supreme standard, then he will accept as right only what con- 
forms to this standard. He now offers and demands justifica- 
tion for ethical judgments, while the others abide by mere feel- 
ing. The standard furnishes the ultimate major premise of 
all ethical ratiocination and the ultimate basis of all ethical 
demonstration. 

The standard which appears at the present day to be ob- 
taining ever wider recognition is that of the greatest possible 
happiness of all mankind, and it is this that we shall take as 
a point of departure for our further considerations. We do 
not attempt to set forth the experiences and reflections which 
may be expected to determine mankind to its acceptance; all 
that is necessary has been said on this point by Hume, Bain, 
Sidgwick, Hoffding, and others. At best, therefore, the ex- 
planations on which we are entering can have the force of 
proof only for those who admit that it is more desirable than 
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anything else that the happiness of all should be increased so 
far as may be possible. 

Let us now return to our question. ‘“ What is the right final 
aim of life?” It is clear from what has been said that the 
transcendental meaning which may be put upon this question 
in no way concerns us, we .are occupied solely with its em- 
pirical import. It contains the assumption that in the life of 
every person a final aim ought to rule, and it asks what this 
is. But we have seen that if we take the words in their strict 
meaning, it is not the case that in the life of any person a 
single final aim has sole supremacy. If we start from our 
standard of right, our question implies the judgment that it 
would be in accordance with the happiness of all, 7 one and 
the same final aim were always pursued. As every final 
aim presupposes a motive-impulse and as every particular 
motive-impulse has the power of erecting a final aim, 
the latter judgment amounts to this: “It is in accordance 
with the happiness of mankind that all action should 
be determined by one and the same motive-impulse and 
never by any other.” But this assumption is in the 
sharpest contradiction with our experience. Researches into 
the importance of the appetites in the animal world have shown 
us that they are a part of the organization no less necessary 
to life than the sense, the muscles, or the bones; they are 
properties which have been developed in consequence of 
their utility in the struggle for existence. To attempt to 
eradicate any one of these impulses would be to attempt to 
eradicate one of the factors which preserve the life of the 
race. 

But certain as this is, it is no less certain that it is not in 
harmony with the happiness of the world to let all our im- 
pulses have a free course. Since thinking beings have existed 
at all, they have recognized that a certain control and regu- 
lation of the desires is necessary. 

Now impulse can be restricted and subdued only by im- 
pulse. Some thinkers have recommended that they should 
be subjected to reasonable self-love, others to conscience, 
others again to universal benevolence. By this subjection 
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of impulses to a controlling impulse it is not understood that 
the rest should be eradicated and never realize themselves at 
all, but only that they should never be permitted to lead to 
their corresponding action, except when this is consistent 
with the impulse which is by rights the ruling one. Thus 
for example, those who think the guidance should be in- 
trusted to conscience have generally said, “ One need not do 
everything from conscience, but one should do nothing 
against conscience.” So it appears as if this inquiry into the 
right final aim of life had simply meant, as a rule, what mo- 
tive-impulse ought to play the leading part in the life of man- 
kind. This is then a question of soul-culture. It presup- 
poses—what of course would still have to be proved—that it is 
in accordance with the ethical standard to develop one and 
the same motive-impulse in all individuals in a particularly 
high degree, and it asks the question what impulse this is. 
We therefore ask, what motive-impulse is it most in accord- 
ance with the happiness of mankind to develop into predomi- 
nant force? So far as we are aware, only two impulses have 
been suggested to the culture of which this favorable influ- 
ence is ascribed; one is universal benevolence, and the other 
the desire of obtaining the reward of an approving conscience. 
Those who represented self-love as the supreme controlling 
motive started in every case, we believe, from the assumption 
—long since proved to be erroneous—that 7” fact all human 
action was egoistic; and they did not teach that this ought 
to be so, or that it would be desirable to begin developing 
egoism into a ruling power. Moreover, it has been proved 
by Sidgwick, Stephen, and others, that there is not a com- 
plete harmony between private and general happiness, and 
that, therefore, one who should continually endeavor after his 
own greatest possible happiness would sometimes injure the 
general happiness. And those who recommended the love of 
right for its own sake as the ruling motive did not allege that 
this would be most in conformity with the general happiness. 
We, therefore, confine ourselves to a comparison of the value 
of the two first-named impulses, and we ask, “ Would it be 
most in conformity with the greatest possible happiness of all, 
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if the supreme motive in human life were benevolence, or, in 
other words, the desire for the greatest possible happiness of 
all? Or would it be most in conformity with the greatest 
possible happiness of all if the wish to attain the joys of con- 
science and to avoid its pains were the regulator of human life ? 

It will probably be the general opinion that the happiness 
of mankind would be most effectually advanced if it were di- 
rectly desired ; and the assertion that more might be contri- 
buted to its realization by the endeavor after another end, will 
be thought paradoxical. If you want to hit a target, it is 
said, you should aim directly at it. When we contemplate 
the lives of the greatest benefactors of humanity, we seem 
to find in each particular case that their controlling aim, 
the object of their enthusiasm, was something that extended 
beyond their own personality ; it was the welfare of their fel- 
low-men, or some great cause which was a principal condi- 
tion of that welfare. The consciousness of serving the cause 
of good in the world sustained and gladdened them on their 
frequently arduous path; but it is not probable that the 
desire of obtaining such gladness was their principal motive. 
“ Life,” cries the great abolitionist, Wendell Phillips, “ what a 
weariness it is, with its drudgery of education, its little cares 
of to-day, all to be lived over again to-morrow ; its rising, 
eating, and lying down,—only to continue the monotonous 
routine! Let us thank God that He has inspired any one to 
awaken us from being these dull and rotting weeds, revealed 
to us the joy of self-devotion, taught us how we intensify 
this life by laying it a willing offering on the altar of some 
great cause!” The following incident is told of Abraham 
Lincoln: “One day Lincoln was riding along a country road, 
when he noticed near by a pig making great efforts, but in 
vain, to get out of the mud into which it had sunk. Lincoln 
rode on a mile or two, then turned round, rode back, took 
planks and boards, and lifted the unfortunate animal out. 
The exploit becoming known in the neighborhood, a friend 
remarked to Lincoln the next day, ‘ You must be a very un- 
selfish man, Mr. Lincoln, to have helped that pig out of the 
mud.’ ‘Unselfish,’ replied Lincoln; ‘why,I did it for my 
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own sake, not the pig’s!’” Perhaps we may doubt whether 
Lincoln did not rescue the pig partly for the pig’s own sake, 
for good men generally have sympathy with suffering ani- 
mals, and even good children help a caught bird out of the 
snare without thinking of themselves in doing it. But in any 
case, this much seems to be certain, that in respect of his inter- 
ference on behalf of an oppressed and ill-treated class of his 
fellow-men, Lincoln would not have said, “I did it for my own 
sake, not for the slave's.” 

If the greatest possible happiness of mankind is the standard 
of value of all things, if it is desirable that all our actions 
should be in conformity with the general happiness, then we 
must continually bear in mind the consequences which our 
action will have for the life and happiness of others, and the 
general happiness must thus become the centre of our interest. 
But psychologically speaking, it is hardly possible that it can 
obtain this position in our consciousness without at once be- 
coming our principal aim,—in other words, without the love 
of man being developed into our ruling motive-impulse. 

But it has been asserted that a more accurate consideration 
of moral action shows that the general welfare is not its final 
aim. It has been said, “ Benevolence and the moral impulse 
are not the same, and the moral appeal proper is to the moral 
feelings. The moral feeling exhorts us to act rightly, to do 
deeds, the expected consequences of which would be for the 
general good; but benevolence would fain realize schemes for 
the public good, and it fails of its object when the result is not 
forthcoming. When I, to my own danger, do something 
which I think would further the general interest, but the actual 
unforeseen consequences of which are different, my benevo- 
lence gives me pain, my conscience gives me joy.” ‘“Con- 
science is directed on something within me, benevolence on 
something without me.”* This can hardly be a correct 





* « A Student’s Manual of Ethical Philosophy. Adapted from the German of 
G. von Gizycki,’’ by Stanton Coit, London, 1889, p. 82. ‘ Moralphilosophie, 
gemeinverstandlich dargestellt von Georg von Gizycki,” Leipzig, 1888, p. 118. 
The author of this book has, as the present paper shows, altered his view upon 
an important question of moral philosophy. 
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account of the matter. Might we not just as well say, “ If 
some one enters upon an undertaking, after mature delibera- 
tion, with the view of procuring for himself a legitimate pecu- 
niary profit, and in consequence of circumstances that could 
not be foreseen the enterprise miscarries to his pecuniary loss, 
in this case he will not be angry with himself but will be sat- 
isfied with his own conduct, because he has done all that lay in 
his power and has no error to reproach himself with; and from 
this it follows that the true aim of his action was not to improve 
his financial position, but to obtain his own self-approval!” If 
it is untrue to say that in this case the agent’s desire was directed, 
not to something outside him (pecuniary profit) but to some- 
thing within him (self-approval), it is no less untrue to make the 
corresponding assertion in the former case of which we spoke. 
“Conscience” before the action and “conscience” after the 
action are not identical states of mind. The conscience of a 
benevolent person urges him to help his neighbor, to do him 
good, and therefore to attain an objective goal,—and thus he 
does all in his power to assist him. Now let us suppose that 
the service which he rendered to the other person turns out 
to the latter’s detriment in consequence of unforeseen circum- 
stances, what will be the agent’s state of mind? In the 
degree in which he had a personal interest in the other’s pros- 
perity he will feel pain. But if, in looking back upon his own 
conduct, he is unable to perceive that he committed any cul- 
pable error, or that he could have foreseen the mischief which 
has resulted ; and if, on the contrary, he is conscious of having 
acted after mature deliberation and to the best of his knowl- 
edge and conscience, then the contemplation of his own moral 
condition at the time in question will afford him, in so far as 
he is rational, no ground of pain; rather he will recognize it 
to have been good, and this recognition will be attended by a 
certain satisfaction. In this case, as in the case of the person 
who has failed in a business enterprise through no fault of his 
own, the agent, in so far as his mind has been educated in the 
way which we should approve, will find comfort in the con- 
sciousness that he has nothing to reproach himself with. 
But this desirable condition of mind is by no means invariably 
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present. Those who have not trained themselves to regulate 
their feelings in accordance with the precept, “ Only be vexed 
so far as is of use,” often feel a predominance of pain at the 
thought of an action on account of which they do not deserve 
to feel pain at all. 

It has been said, “If men were to take for their final aim 
the advancement of the general welfare, their action would be 
a moral failure in each particular case in which it does not 
reach this aim.” Ai failure it would undoubtedly be; but it is 
still a moral action (in the sense of a good action) in so far 
as the agent in acting was ina morally good condition, that 
is, if he desired to do right, and had done all in his power to 
ascertain what was right. An action is moral (good) or not 
moral according to its own nature, not according to what hap- 
pens after it; and it would be irrational to regret it if it was 
moral. 

But then we are reminded to how many failures we are lia- 
ble if we take for our aim the advancement of the general 
happiness, how uncertain is the issue of our enterprises, how 
often the best intentions are thwarted by accident, or by the 
hostile intentions of others, how often a man’s life is brought 
to a close before he has been able to realize his plans. 


‘Our wills and fates do so contrary run 
That our devices still are overthrown ; 
Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own.” 


The choice of that aim is not wise, it has been said, for its 
attainment can be frustrated by external circumstances. We 
need, if we are to be preserved from despondency and despair, 
an aim, the attainment of which depends on ourselves alone. 
Not external achievements, but the attainment of the peace of 
conscience ought to be our final aim. 

To this we answer as follows: ‘‘ External achievements” is 
an ambiguous phrase. What is its meaning here? The hap- 
piness or misery, the life or death of our brothers! It is not 
wise, we are told, to take their welfare for our aim. But the 
ambiguous word “wise” is not the true ethical term. Is it 
right, is it for the common interest, to set our desires upon the 
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welfare of mankind? That is the question with which we are 
concerned. Doubtless we are exposed to many failures in our 
endeavor after the general welfare as in all our endeavors. 
But surely it does not follow from this that we ought to aban- 
don that endeavor? Rather we should seek to educate our- 
selves by all our failures, that so far as possible we may avoid 
them in future. What failures have been experienced in 
the endeavor after a knowledge of the laws of nature! And 
we must not exaggerate the uncertainty of the issue of our 
benevolent efforts ; we must not make the exception into the 
rule. Have not centuries of the experience of mankind be- 
queathed a rich store of knowledge with respect to the conse- 
quences of action having reference to the welfare of humanity ? 
If these consequences really remained forever a subject of 
doubt, then the greatest possible happiness of mankind could no 
more be the ethical standard than it could be the ethical aim; 
and we have started from the assumption that it is the stand- 
ard. It is said, “ How often is man’s life brought to a close 
before he has been able to realize his plans.” But this only 
leads up to the poet’s exhortation : 


“« Zwischen haut und morgen 
Liegt eine lange Frist; 
Lerne schnell besorgen, 
Da du noch munter bist.” 


“‘ Long is the space that severs 
To-morrow from to-day ; 
Learn to labor quickly, 
Waking while you may.” 


And to say that any one who is to be preserved from despond- 
ency and despair needs an aim, the attainment of which depends 
on himself alone, is to say what is not true. Let us recall the 
innumerable patriots who have fought for the freedom and 
welfare of their people, let us think of their steadfastness in 
battle, in prison, on the scaffold. We could hardly say of 
them that their aim was not to help their people, but to obtain 
the joys of conscience. The glad consciousness of devoting 
their lives to a great cause sustained them under all the blows 
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of fate; but they dedicated their lives to that cause, and not 
to an anticipated joy. 

It has been said that the happiness of mankind is no fitting 
aim for the poor. “ Will not the poor and weak, the ill and 
neglected say, It is very well for you who are rich and power- 
ful, for you who are princes and statesmen ; but we, how little 
can we do, how poor and weak weare in this matter compared 
with you. Such an aim cannot make us enthusiastic to do 
right. Is not the moral teacher able to offer men something 
which we as well as the richest and most powerful can attain ?” 
But in reality, every one, whatever his position, can act in the 
way which, according to his best convictions, conduces in the 
given circumstances to the welfare of mankind. This is what 
the moral teacher commends to the poor as well as to the 
rich. And the poor man knows as well as the rich that in 
our moral judgment of a person everything turns on his char- 
acter, not on the consequences of his action, and that the poor 
man may have a better character than the rich; he knows that 
even the rich man—just like himself—can do for the general 
welfare no more than Azs dest. Whoever observes with atten- 
tion the struggles of the working-class towards the introduc- 
tion of juster social arrangements will recognize how powerfully 
the idea of advancing the welfare of their brothers is capable of 
inspiring even “the poor.” Auguste Comte seemed to believe 
that there was no class of men among whom so great a sense 
of comradeship is to be found as among the working-class. 

It is further objected: ‘“‘ We find that certain psychological 
laws of the emotions and will would make universal happiness 
an impracticable aim. The notion of it, on account of its ab- 
stractness, would require a high degree of rationalization in a 
man in order to take hold of his imagination and stir his en- 
thusiasm. To obtain the vaguest sort of a conception of it is 
difficult even for minds specially trained to abstract thinking. 
And perhaps still more difficult to grasp is the truth of the 
ethical generalization that the essence of virtue is the purpose, 
and the essence of duty the obligation, to increase universal 
happiness as far as it is in one’s power.” * 





* Stanton Coit, “ Final Aim of Moral Action.” JZind, July, 1886, p. 330. 
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To this we must reply that to make the general welfare the 
final aim of action demands no higher degree of development of 
the understanding than to make it the standard of action; and 
we start from the presupposition that it is the standard. Ifthe 
abstract idea of “universal happiness” has power to stimulate 
but a few, yet innumerable minds are inspired with enthusiasm 
by the detailed idea of the concrete things which that con- 
ception represents. Undoubtedly the reading of Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward” has made an epoch in the lives of 
many thousands; the image of a happier order of society 
which this writer has depicted as possible, has fired their souls 
and incited them to be active to the best of their powers in 
bringing about its realization. 

At times, but happily not often, we hear the assertion that 
there is no motive-impulse which dtrectly determines us to ad- 
vance the general welfare. He who is completely destitute of 
such an impulse can obviously not be determined to action for 
the common interest by an appeal to his benevolence; but ina 
civilized society there will be but few men and women who 
are really devoid of all love of man. The lecturer of the 
South Place Ethical Society in London says: “ But if any one 
asks, ‘Why should I love my fellow-men?’ we must answer, 
‘Stop! that is blasphemy against humanity, and we will not 
tolerate it without protesting against such degenerate scepti- 
cism.’ The love of man, as we see and feel in our own expe- 
rience, is something ultimate, something inviolable. Love 
knows no motive beyond itself, and permits no doubt that it 
is its own justification.” And he says further that a good 
man will choose the path of duty, “not because it will 
be his own greatest happiness, but because it will con- 
tribute to the happiness and virtue of mankind, which he 
loves directly more than himself, and to devote himself to 
which he therefore does not esteem a sacrifice. The self 
makes no claims when it loses itself in surrender to the uni- 
versal welfare, any more than when it loses itself in devotion 
to one person.” * 





Stanton Coit, Leipzig, 1890. 





* « Die Ethische Bewegung in der Religion.” 
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One often hears the objection that benevolence is too weak 
a motive. But is there any emotional force which guarantees 
the pursuit of the general welfare, and which is stronger on 
the average than benevolence? In many persons benevolence 
is not weak, and it may in all cases be strengthened by nur- 
ture, education, and social arrangements. The love of man 
is a motive which has continuously increased in strength 
throughout the progress of civilization, and we may hope 
that it will always develop itself with increasing power. 
“ The love of all men, simply as human beings,” it has been 
said, “is psychologically the latest developed of all the motives 
of right action.” But “sight action” is, in so far as our 
standard is accepted, that action which is conformable to the 
happiness of all men; and it has not been shown that any 
motive except “the love of all men” leads to such action as 
this. 

It is further objected : “ The general welfare is ill adapted to 
become the final aim of conduct, because its full realization is 
so far removed in time. An immediate increase of happiness 
cannot be made the moral aim; since the immediate effect of 
right action is often a general increase of pain. Restraint im- 
plies pain, and duty demands of us often a discipline and re- 
straint of others as well as of ourselves. ‘ Universal Happi- 
ness’ can mean only the happiness which will pervade society 
when perfect righteousness has triumphed, together with what- 
ever happiness the advance towards moral victory may admit 
of. Nothing else can properly be understood under universal 
happiness. Certainly the mere fragment of desirable con- 
sciousness which the advance towards moral victory may 
admit of could not deserve that name. Therefore to aim at 
universal happiness would be the same as aiming at the final 
triumph of justice and joy on earth. Now in proportion as 
the realization of an object is seen to be distant, its power 
over the imagination and emotions is weakened. But so far 
as merely human calculations are to be relied upon, the king- 
dom of heaven is not near at hand.” 

This objection starts from the wholly groundless assump- 


tion that any one whose ruling motive is the general love of 
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man, and who, therefore, desires to promote the general wel- 
fare, must necessarily anticipate a “full realization” of it. 
But just as the ethical standard is not “universal happiness” 
but the greatest possible universal happiness, that is, the great- 
est possible excess of pleasure over pain in the world, so the 
final aim corresponding to this standard is not the realization 
of universal happiness but the greatest possible promotion of 
happiness in the world. The case in which universal happi- 
ness can be promoted by an intensification of present pain is 
only an exceptional case; the rule is that it is promoted by a 
diminution of pain. No one doubts that whoever discovers 
and applies successful means of annihilating sources of great 
pain, such for example as infectious diseases, is thereby pro- 
moting the general welfare ina higher degree. No abolition- 
ist doubted that the welfare of mankind would be increased 
by the destruction of slavery. And even if the social re- 
former acknowledges that the new order of things for which 
he is fighting is not imminent in the near future, yet as long 
as he is certain that his activity is accelerating its approach, 
the idea of the future will exercise a great power on his “ im- 
agination and emotions.” 

The same unfounded assumption is at the root of the fol- 
lowing objection: “If the attainment of universal happiness 
be the ultimate aim of conduct, three hypotheses must be 
assumed which have no other foundation than the need of 
having an aim which is unconditionally attainable. First, it 
must be assumed that somehow or other universal happiness 
will triumph in the world, and, secondly, that the human race 
is immortal ; and, thirdly, as a ground of justification for these 
two hypotheses, it must be assumed that history and human 
existence are under the control of an intelligent moral author 
of nature.” But as the true ethical final aim is not the reali- 
zation of something impossible—unmixed happiness in the 
world—but only the greatest possible amount of happiness, 
we do not require this “ extra-experimental faith.” 

None of the arguments which we have examined, in oppo- 
sition to our proposed final aim, appeared to constitute a 
decisive case against it. Let us now consider the final aim 
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which appears as its rival, and let us ask, Would it be in 
conformity with the greatest possible happiness of mankind if 
the desire to obtain the joy of conscience and to escape its 
pain were our ruling motive-impulse ? 

If we are to answer this question in the affirmative, we 
must, it would seem, start in the first instance from the pre- 
supposition that peace of conscience can only follow upon 
such action as is in conformity with the greatest possible hap- 
piness of mankind; for if in any one case the sanction of con- 
science were to reward an action of general injurious tendency, 
then it would be incumbent on the man to choose this action, 
supposing that he desired to obtain the sanction of conscience. 
Now in what cases does the approval of conscience really take 
place? In all in which the agent believes that he has acted 
rightly. But his opinions about what is right usually depend 
in great part upon his education and his social environment. 
A Fuegian has different moral opinions from an Englishman. 
It is rarely the case that a precise induction froma man’s par- 
ticular moral judgment would give the result that their un- 


derlying principle was the greatest possible welfare of man- 
kind; in most cases the basis of the greater part of them 
would be seen to be the supposed welfare of a limited circle,— 
for example, of a man’s own race or of his own class or of 


his own nation. 

And, therefore, he who would determine an agent to act in 
conformity with the welfare of mankind will not be able to 
say to him, “ Endeavor to secure the sanction of conscience,” 
but he will seek to cultivate his conscience so as in future 
only to approve what conforms to the universal welfare; and 
he will only be able to attain this result when he succeeds in 
determining him to acknowledge the general well-being as 
the supreme standard of right, and to make its advancement 
his ruling aim. “Strive after the general well-being,” not 
“Strive after the peace of your own conscience,” will there- 
fore be his advice. We almost all stand in great need of a 
generalization of our conscience,—of an elevation above class 
prejudices by the express reminder that what we are concerned 
with is the well-being of all mankind, not merely that of the 
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so-called cultivated class, or of the rich, or of men as con- 
trasted with women, or of those who belong to one’s own 
people, or of human beings now alive. It is only when we 
make that objective aim our supreme purpose that we insure 
to reason and wisdom and goodness the requisite influence 
upon our action; it is only then that we can be sure of an ad- 
vance in ourethical views. Especially in our own time, in which 
in a greater degree than ever before the inadequacy of many tra- 
ditional arrangements is being acknowledged through wide 
circles, and a new order of things is in preparation, conscience 
requires a compass; and if mankind are to pursue the direc- 
tion which the compass of the universal welfare indicates, then 
they must take this aim for their own personal aim. Many 
men arrive at self-complacency far too easily; the constant 
reference to the standard of right is essential if they are to 
obey the injunction of Thomas a Kempis: “ Do not be joyful 
except when you have done a good action.” If they take for 
their supreme purpose the subjective aim which we mentioned, 
and regard the inner results of action, the peace of conscience, 
as the sole decisive matter and as what stamps an action as a 
success, then, supposing that their well-aimed enterprises mis- 
carry, they will hardly draw all the necessary lessons from 
this experience: with many of them there might easily arise 
a certain disregard of external success,—of the real influence 
of their actions on the welfare of their fellow-men,—in other 
words, a certain indifference to the well-being of humanity ; 
they will easily forget that it is their duty to bend all the 
powers of their understanding to ascertain the actual external 
consequences of their action as regards the general welfare. 
Writers who regard the inward moral sanction as the right 
aim of life have attempted to anticipate the objections which 
we have urged by expressing the “ ultimate rule of right” in 
the formula, “ Let thy final aim in life be thine own peace of 
mind in doing what in thy best judgment tends towards uni- 
versal happiness,” * or “ Seek peace of conscience in devoting 
thyself to the welfare of mankind.” + But this is not a single 





* Coit. Mind, July, 1886, p. 338. ¢ Gizycki, l. c., p. 84. 
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but a double injunction ; it implies an impracticable combina- 
tion of two distinct final aims. Either the one or the other 
must abdicate the supremacy to its rival. If we are to insist 
upon man’s finding peace of conscience then he must do 
whatever in fact affords him the approval of his conscience, 
however little it may justify itself by the standard of the gen- 
eral well-being! And so they may torture their enemies, beat 
their children to death, shoot their friends in a duel, “ exploit” 
their workmen and treat them like slaves! How can one 
justify the limitation that only such gladness of conscience is 
to be sought for as attends upon action conformable to the 
general welfare? By saying that it is not every joy of con- 
science the aspiration after which conforms to the general wel- 
fare? But this reply could only be assented to by one who 
prefers to take for his supreme final aim, mot the peace of his 
own conscience but the general welfare. If every human 
being possessed a normal conscience such as infallibly sanc- 
tioned action for the general interest, then the injunction 
which we are criticising would really be no double injunction, 
but a single one, the second clause of which would simply in- 
dicate the means to the end prescribed by the first ; but pre- 
cisely in proportion as actual consciences fall short of that 
ideal, the dethroning of the general happiness from the posi- 
tion of ruling aim would bring to pass an injury to the gen- 
eral happiness. 

It is right, frequently, to recall the sanction of conscience 
both to others and to one’s self; but it is hardly the case that 
one ought to make it one’s ruling aim. In proportion asa 
man has a benevolent heart he will find happiness in the ser- 
vice of man. And so Garrison said when he looked back on 
five and twenty years of his battle against slavery: “I have 
been compensated in this cause a million times over. In the 
darkest hour, in the greatest peril, I have felt just at that 
moment that it was everything to be in such a cause.” And 
if we cannot find happiness in the position to which the path 
of duty has brought us, we shall at least find comfort in it. 
Perhaps we all need this reference to the inward consequences 
of our action, by means of which virtue is its own reward and 
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vice its own punishment; for benevolence and the sense of 
duty are often not strong enough to conquer powerful im- 
pulses of self-love; we must invoke the aid of ethical self-love 
in order to insure the victory to the forces which make for 
good. But our ruling aim ought to be the advancement of 
the universal happiness of mankind. 


G. von GIZYCKI. 
BERLIN UNIVERSITY. 





THE MORAL PHILOSOPHER AND THE MORAL 
LIFE.* 


THE main purpose of this paper is to show that there is no 
such thing possible as an ethical philosophy dogmatically 
made up in advance. We all help to determine the content 
of ethical philosophy so far as we contribute to the race’s 
moral life. In other words, there can be no final Truth in 
Ethics any more than in Physics, until the last man has had 
his experience and said his say. In the one case as in the 
other, however, the hypotheses which we now make while 
waiting, and the acts to which they prompt us, are among the 
indispensable conditions which determine what that “say” 
shall be. 

First of all, what is the position of him who seeks an ethi- 
cal philosophy? To begin with, he must be distinguished from 
all those who are satisfied to be ethical sceptics. He w#// not 
be a sceptic ; therefore so far from ethical scepticism being one 
possible fruit of ethical philosophizing it can only be re- 
garded as that residual alternative to all philosophy which, 
from the outset, menaces every would-be philosopher who may 
give up the quest discouraged, and renounce his original aim. 
That aim is to find an account of the moral relations that 
obtain among things, which will weave them into the unity of 
a stable system, and make of the world what one may call a 


* Address xead before the Philosophical Club of Yale University, February 
9, 1891. 
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genuine universe from the ethical point of view. So far as the 
world resists reduction to the form of unity, so far as ethical 
propositions seem unstable, so far does the philosopher {ail 
of his ideal. The subject-matter of his study is the ideals he 
finds existing in the world; the purpose which guides him is 
this ideal of his own, of getting them into a certain form. 
This ideal is thus a factor in ethical philosophy whose legiti- 
mate presence must never be overlooked ; it is a positive con- 
tribution which the philosopher himself necessarily makes 
to the problem. But it is his only positive contribution. 
At the outset of his inquiry he ought to have no other ideals. 
Were he interested peculiarly in the triumph of any one 
kind of good, he would pro tanto cease to be a judicial inves- 
tigator, and become an advocate for some limited element of 
the case-—Whatever obscurity may attach to these remarks 
will be dispelled as we proceed and see more and more of 
their concrete application. 

There are three questions in ethics which must be kept 
apart. Let them be called respectively the psychological ques- 
tion, the metaphysical question, and the casuistic question. 
The psychological question asks after the historical origin of 
our moral ideas and judgments; the metaphysical question 
asks what the very meaning of the words good, ill, and obliga- 
tion are; the casuistic question asks what is the measure of 
the various goods and ills which men recognize, so that the 
philosopher may settle the true order of human obligations. 


I. 


The psychological question is for most disputants the 
only question. When your ordinary doctor of divinity has 
proved to his own satisfaction that an altogether unique fac- 
ulty called conscience must be postulated to tell us what is 
right and what is wrong; or when your Popular-Science en- 
thusiast has proclaimed that “apriorism” is an exploded super- 
stition, and that our moral judgments have gradually resulted 
from the teaching of the environment, each of these persons 
thinks that ethics is settled and nothing more is to be said. 
The familiar pair of names, Intuitionist and Evolutionist, so 
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commonly used now to connote all possible differences in ethi- 
cal opinion, really refer to the psychological question alone. 
The discussion of this question hinges so much upon particu- 
lar details that it is impossible to enter upon it at all within the 
limits of this paper. I will therefore only express dogmati- 
cally my own belief, which is this, that the Benthams, the 
Mills, and the Bains have done a lasting service in taking so 
many of our human ideals and showing how they must have 
arisen from the association with acts of simple bodily pleas- 
ures and reliefs from pain. Association with many remote 
pleasures will unquestionably make a thing significant of 
goodness in our minds; and the more vaguely the goodness 
is conceived of, the more mysterious will its source appear 
to be. But it is surely impossible to explain all our sentiments 
and preferences in this simple way. The more minutely 
psychology studies human nature, the more clearly it finds 
there traces of secondary affections, relating the impressions 
of the environment with each other and with our impulses in 
quite different ways from those mere associations of coexist- 
ence and succession which are practically all that pure empiri- 
cism canadmit. Take the love of drunkenness; take bashfulness, 
the terror of high places, the tendency to sea-sickness, to faint 
at the sight of blood, the susceptibility to musical sounds; take 
the emotion of the comical, the passion for poetry, for mathe- 
matics, or for metaphysics, no one of these things can be 
wholly explained by either association or utility. They go with 
other things that can be so explained, no doubt; and some of 
them are prophetic of future utilities, since there is nothing in 
us for which some use may not be found. But their origin is 
in incidental complications to our cerebral structure, a struc- 
ture whose original features arose with no reference to the 
perception of such discords and harmonies as these. Well, 
a vast number of our moral perceptions also are certainly of 
this secondary and brain-born kind. They deal with directly 
felt fitnesses between things, and often fly in the teeth of all 
the prepossessions of habit and presumptions of utility. The 
moment you get beyond the coarser and more commonplace 
moral maxims, the Decalogues and poor Richard’s Almanacs, 
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you fall into schemes and positions which to the eye of 
common-sense are fantastic and over-strained. The sense for 
abstract justice which some persons have is as eccentric a va- 
riation, from the natural-history point of view, as is the pas- 
sion for music or for the higher philosophical consistencies 
which consumes the soul of others. The feeling of the in- 
ward dignity of certain spiritual attitudes, as peace, serenity, 
simplicity, veracity ; and of the essential vulgarity of others, 
as querulousness, anxiety, egoistic fussiness, etc.; are quite 
inexplicable except by an innate preference of the more ideal 
attitude for its own pure sake. The nobler thing /asées better, 
and that is all that we can say. “ Experience” of conse- 
quences may truly teach us what things are wicked, but what 
have consequences to do with what is mean and vulgar? Ifa 
man has shot his wife’s paramour, by reason of what subtle 
repugnancy in things is it that we are so disgusted when we 
hear that the wife and the husband have made it up and are 
living comfortably together again? Or if the hypothesis 
were offered us of a world in which Messrs. Fourier’s and 
Bellamy’s and Morris’s Utopias should all be outdone and 
millions kept permanently happy on the one simple condition 
that a certain lost soul on the far-off edge of things should lead 
a life of lonely torture, what except a specifical and independent 
sort of emotion can it be which would make us immediately 
feel, even though an impulse arose within us to clutch at the 
happiness so offered, how hideous a thing would be its enjoy- 
ment when deliberately accepted as the fruit of such a bar- 
gain? To what, once more, but subtle brain-born feelings of 
discord can be due all these recent protests against the entire 
race-tradition of retributive justice ?—I refer to Tolstoi with 
his ideas of non-resistance, to Mr. Bellamy with his substitu- 
tion of oblivion for repentance (in his novel of Dr. Heiden- 
hain’s Process), to M. Guyau with his radical condemnation of 
the punitive ideal. All these subtleties of the moral sensi- 
bility go as much beyond what can be ciphered out from the 
“laws of the association” as the delicacies of sentiment pos- 
sible between a pair of young lovers go beyond such precepts 
of the “ Etiquette to be observed during Engagement” as are 
printed in manuals of social form. 
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No! Purely inward forces are certainly at work here. All 
the higher, more penetrating ideals are revolutionary. They 
present themselves far less in the guise of effects of past ex- 
perience than in that of probable causes of future experience, 
factors to which the environment and the lessons it has so far 


taught us must learn to bend. 

This is all I can say of the psychological question now. In 
the last chapter of a recent work* I have sought to prove ina 
general way the existence in our thought of relations which 
do not merely repeat the couplings of experience. Our ideals 
have certainly many sources. They are not all explicable as 
signifying corporeal pleasures to be gained, and pains to be 
escaped. And for having so constantly perceived this psycho- 
logical fact, we must applaud the intuitionist school. Whether 
or no such applause must be extended to that school’s other 
characteristics will appear as we take the following questions 
up. 

The next one in order is the metaphysical question, of what 
we mean by the words obligation, good, and ill. 


II. 


First of all, it appears that such words can have no applica- 
tion or relevancy in a world in which no sentient life exists. 
Imagine an absolutely material world, containing only physi- 
cal and chemical facts, and existing from eternity without a 
God, without even an interested spectator. Would there be 
any sense in saying of that world that one of its states is 
better than another? Or if there were two such worlds 
possible, would there be any rhyme or reason in calling one 
good and the other bad? good or bad positively, I mean, and 
apart from the fact that one might relate itself better than the 
other to the philosopher’s private interests? But we must 
leave these private interests out of the account, for the phil- 
osopher is a mental fact,and we are asking whether goods 
and evils and obligations exist in physical facts per se. Surely 
there is no status for good and evil to exist in, in a purely 





* The “ Principles of Psychology,” New York, H. Holt & Co., 1890. 
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insentient world. How can one physical fact, considered 
simply as a physical fact, be “better” than another? Better- 
ness is not a physical relation. In its mere material capacity, 
a thing can no more be good or bad than it can be pleasant 
or painful. Good for what? Good for the production of 
another physical fact, do you say? But what in a purely 
physical universe demands the production of that other fact ? 
Physical facts simply ave or are not; and neither when present 
or absent, can they be supposed to make demands. If they 
do, they can only do so by having desires, and then they have 
ceased to be purely physical facts and have become facts 
of conscious sensibility. Goodness, badness, and obligation 
must be realized somewhere in order really to exist; and the 
first step in Ethical Philosophy is to see that no merely inor- 
ganic “nature of things” can realize them. Neither moral 
relations nor the moral law can swing z# vacuo. Their only 
habitat can be a mind which feels them; and no world com- 
posed of merely physical facts can possibly be a world to 
which ethical propositions apply. 

The moment one sentient being, however, is made a part 
of the universe, there is a chance for goods and evils really to 
exist. Moral relations now have their status, in that being’s 
consciousness. So far as he fee/s anything to be good, he 
makes it good. It zs good, for him; and being good for him, 
is absolutely good, for he is the sole creator of values in that 
universe, and outside of his opinion things have no moral 
character at all. 

In such a universe as that it would of course be absurd to 
raise the question of whether the solitary thinker’s judgments 
of good and ill are ¢rue or not. Truth supposes a standard 
outside of the thinker to which he must conform. But here 
the thinker is a sort of divinity, subject to no higher judge. 
Let us call the supposed universe which he inhabits a moral 
solitude. In sucha moral solitude it is clear that there can 
be no outward od/igation, and that the only trouble the God- 
like thinker is likely to have will be over the consistency of 
his own several ideals with each other. Some of these will 
no doubt be more pungent and appealing than the rest, their 
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goodness will have a profounder, more penetrating taste; they 
will return to haunt him with more obstinate regrets if vio- 
lated. So the thinkers will have to order his life with them 
as its chief determinants, or else remain inwardly discordant 
and unhappy. Into whatever equilibrium he may settle, 
though, and however he may straighten out his system, it will 
be a right system; for beyond the facts of his own subjectivity 
there is nothing moral in the world. 

If now we introduce a second thinker with Azs likes and 
dislikes into the universe, the ethical situation becomes much 
more complex, and several possibilities are immediately seen 
to obtain. 

One of these is that the thinkers may ignore each other’s 
attitude about good and evil altogether, and each continue to 
indulge his own preferences, indifferent to what the other may 
feel or do. In such a case we have a world with twice as 
much of the ethical gua/ity in it as our moral solitude, only it is 
without ethical unity. The same object is good or bad there, 
according as you measure it by the view which this one or 
that one of the thinkers takes. Nor can you find any possible 
ground in such a world for saying that one thinker’s opinion 
is more correct than the other’s or that either has the “wer 
moral sense. Such a world, in short, is not a moral universe 
but a moral dualism. Not only is there no single point of 
view within it from which the values of things can be une- 
quivocally judged, but there is not even a demand for such a 
point of view, since the two thinkers are supposed indifferent 
to each other’s thoughts and acts. Multiply the thinkers into 
a pluralism, and we find realized for us in the ethical sphere 
something like that world which the antique sceptics con- 
ceived of, in which individual minds are the measures of all 
and in which no one “ objective” truth, but only a multitude 
of “subjective” opinions, can be found. 

But this is the kind of world with which the philosopher, 
so long as he holds to the hope of a philosophy, will not put 
up. Among the various ideals represented, there must be, 
he thinks, some which have the more truth or authority, and 
to these the others ought to yield, so that system and subor- 
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dination may reign. Here in the word “ ought” the notion 
of obligation comes emphatically into view, and the next thing 
in order must be to make its meaning clear. 


Since the outcome of the discussion so far has been to show 
us that nothing can be good or right, except so far as some con- 
sciousness feels it to be good, or thinks it to be right, we perceive 
on the very threshold that the real superiority and authority 
which are postulated by the philosopher to reside in some of 
the opinions and the really inferior character which he sup- 
poses must belong to others, cannot be explained by any 
abstract moral “ nature of things” existing antecedently to the 
concrete thinkers themselves with their ideals. Like the posi- 
tive attributes good and bad, the comparative ones better and 
worse, must be realized to be real. If one ideal judgment be 
objectively better than another, that betterness must be “ made 
flesh” by being lodged and concreted in some one’s actual 
perception. It cannot float in the atmosphere, for it is not a 
sort of meteorological phenomenon, like the aurora borealis 
or the zodiacal light. Its esse is percipt, like the esse of the 
ideals themselves between which it obtains. The philosopher, 
therefore, who seeks to know which ideal ought to have su- 
preme weight and which one ought to be subordinated, must 
trace the ought itself to the de facto constitution of some ex- 
isting consciousness, behind which, as one of the data of 
the universe, he, as a purely ethical philosopher, is unable 
to go. This consciousness must make the one ideal right 
by feeling it to be right, the other wrong by feeling it to be 
wrong.—But what particular consciousness in the universe 
can enjoy this prerogative of obliging others to conform to a 
rule which it lays down ? 

If one of the thinkers were obviously divine, while all the 
rest were human, there would probably be no practical dispute 
about the matter. The divine thought would be the model, 
to which the others should conform. But still the theoretic 
question would remain, What is the ground of the obligation, 
even here ? 

In our first essays at answering this question, there is an 
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inevitable tendency to slip into an assumption which ordinary 
men follow when they are disputing with each other about 
questions of good and bad. They imagine an abstract moral 
order in which the objective truth resides, and each tries to 
prove that this pre-existing order is more accurately reflected 
in his own ideas than in those of his adversary. It is because 
one disputant is backed by this overarching abstract order 
that we think the other should submit. Even so, when it isa 
question no longer of two finite thinkers, but of God and our- 
selves, we follow our usual habit, and imagine a sort of de jure 
relation, which antedates and overarches the mere facts, and 
would make it right that we shou/d conform our thoughts to 
God’s thoughts, even though we made no claim to that effect, 
and though we preferred de facto to go on thinking for our- 
selves. 

But the moment we take a steady look at the question, we 
see not only that without a claim actually made by some 
concrete person there can be no obligation, but that there is 
some obligation wherever there is a claim. Claim and obli- 
gation are, in other words, coextensive terms ; they cover each 
other exactly. Our ordinary attitude, of regarding ourselves 
as subject to an overarching system of moral relations, true 
“in themselves,” is, therefore, either an out-and-out supersti- 
tion, or else it must be treated as a merely provisional ab- 
straction from that real thinker in whose actual demand upon 
us to think as he does, our obligation must be ultimately 
based. Ina theistic ethical philosophy that thinker in ques- 
tion is, of course, the Deity to whom the existence of the 
universe is due. 

I know well how hard it is for those who are accustomed 
to what I have called the superstitious view, to realize that 
every de facto claim creates in so far forth an obligation. We 
inveterately think that something which we call the “ validity” 
of the claim is what gives to it its obligatory character, and 
that this validity is something outside of the claim’s mere ex- 
istence as a matter of fact. It rains down upon the claim, we 
think, from some sublime dimension of Being, which the moral 
law inhabits, much as upon the steel of the compass-needle 
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the influence of the Pole rains down from out of the starry 
heavens. But again, how caz such an inorganic abstract 
character of imperativeness, additional to the imperativeness 
which is zz the claim itself, exist? Take any demand, how- 
ever slight, which any creature, however weak, may make. 
Ought it not, for its own sole sake, to be satisfied? If not, 
prove why not? The only possible kind of proof you could 
adduce would be the exhibition of another creature who 
should make a demand that ran the other way. The only 
possible reason there can be why any phenomenon ought to- 
exist is that such a phenomenon actually is desired. Any 
desire is imperative to the extent of its amount; it makes 
itself valid, by the fact that it exists at all. Some desires, 
truly enough, are small desires; they are put forward by in- 
significant persons, and we customarily make light of the ob- 
ligations which they bring. But the fact that such personal 
demands as these impose small obligations does not keep 
the largest obligations from being personal demands. 

If we must talk impersonally, to be sure we can say that 
“the universe” requires, exacts, or makes obligatory such or 
such an action, whenever it expresses itself through the desires 
of such or such acreature. But it is better not to talk about the 
universe in this personified way, unless we believe in a uni- 
versal or divine consciousness which actually exists. If there 
be such a consciousness, then its demands carry the most of 
obligation simply because they are the greatest in amount. 
But it is even then not adstractly right that we should respect 
them. It is only concretely right, or right after the fact, and 
by virtue of the fact, that they are actually made. Suppose 
we do not respect them, as seems largely to be the case in this 
queer world. That ought not to be, we say, that is wrong. 
But in what way is this wrongness made more acceptable to 
our intellects when we imagine it to consist rather in the 
laceration of an @ prior: ideal order than in the disappointment 
of a living personal God? Do we, perhaps, think that we 
cover God and protect him and make his impotence over us 
less ultimate, when we back him up with their @ priori blanket 
from which he may draw some warmth of further appeal ? 
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But the only force of appeal to ws, which either a living God or 
an abstract ideal order can wield, is found in the “ everlasting 
ruby vaults” of our own human hearts, as they happen to beat 
responsive and not irresponsive to the claim. So far as they 
do feel it when made by a living consciousness, it is life 
answering to life. A claim thus livingly acknowledged is 
acknowledged with a solidity and fulness which no thought of 
an “ideal” backing can render more complete; while if, on 
the other hand, the heart’s response is withheld, the stubborn 
phenomenon is there of an impotence in the claims which the 
universe embodies, which no talk about an eternal nature of 
things can gloze over or dispel. An ineffective ad priori order 
is as impotent a thing as an ineffective God; and in the eye 
of philosophy, it is as hard a thing to explain. 


We may now consider that what we distinguished as the 
“ metaphysical question” in ethical philosophy is sufficiently 
answered, and that we have learned what the words good, bad, 
and obligation severally mean. They mean no absolute na- 
tures, independent of personal support. They are objects of 
feeling and desire, which have no foothold or anchorage in 
“Being apart from the existence of actually living minds. 

Wherever such minds exist, with judgments of good and ill 
and demands upon each other, there is an ethical world in its 
essential features. Were all other things, gods and men and 
starry heavens blotted out from this solar system, and were there 
left but one rock with two loving souls upon it, that rock would 
have as thoroughly moral a constitution as any possible world 
which the eternities and immensities can harbor. It would bea 
tragic constitution, because the rock’s inhabitants would die. 
But while they lived, there would be real good things and 
real bad things in the universe, there would be obligations, 
claims, and expectations; obediences, refusals, and disappoint- 
ments; compunctions and longings for harmony to come 
again, and inward peace of conscience when it was restored; 
there would, in short, be a moral life, whose active energy 
would have no limit but the intensity of interest in each other 
with which the hero and heroine might be endowed. 
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We, on this terrestrial globe, so far as the visible facts go, 
are just like the inhabitants of such arock. Whether a God 
exist, or whether no God exist, in yon blue heaven above us 
bent, we form at any rate an ethical republic here below. 
And the first reflection which this leads to is that ethics have 
as genuine and real a foothold in a universe where the high- 
est consciousness is human as in a universe where there is a 
God as well. “The religion of humanity” affords a basis for 
ethics as well as Theism does. Whether the purely human 
system can gratify the philosopher’s demand as well as the 
other, is a different question which we ourselves must answer 
ere we close. 

III. 

The last fundamental question in Ethics was, it will be re- 
membered, the casuistic question. Here we are, in a world 
where the existence of a divine Thinker has been and perhaps 
always will be doubted by some of the lookers on, and 
where, in spite of the presence of a large number of ideals, in 
which human beings agree, there are a mass of others about 
which no general consensus obtains. It is hardly necessary 
to present a literary picture of this, for the facts are too well 
known. The wars of the flesh and the spirit in each man, the 
concupiscences of different individuals pursuing the same 
unsharable material or social prizes, the ideals which contrast 
so, according to races, circumstances, temperaments, philo- 
sophical beliefs, etc., all form a jungle of apparently inextri- 
cable confusion with no obvious Ariadne’s thread to lead one 
out. Yetthe philosopher, just because he is a philosopher, adds 
his own peculiar ideal to the confusion (with which if he were 
willing to be a sceptic he would be passably content), and in- 
sists that over all these individual opinions there is a system of 
truth which he can discover if he only takes sufficient pains. 

We stand ourselves at present in the place of that philoso- 
pher, ahd must not fail to realize all the features that the situ- 
ation comports. In the first place we will not be sceptics, we 
hold to it that there is a truth to be ascertained. But, in the 
second place we have just gained the insight that that truth 


cannot be a self-proclaiming set of laws, or an abstract “ moral 
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reason,” but can only exist in act, or inthe shape of an opinion 
held by some thinker really to be found. - There is, however, 
no visible thinker invested with authority. Shall we then 
simply proclaim our ows” ideals as the lawgiving ones? No, 
for if we are true philosophers, we must throw our own spon- 
taneous ideals, even the dearest, impartially in with that total 
mass of ideals which are fairly to be judged. But how, then, 
can we as philosophers ever find a test? How avoid complete 
moral scepticism on the one hand; and on the other escape 
bringing a wayward personal standard of our own along with 
us, on which we simply pin our faith? 

The dilemma is a hard one, nor does it grow a bit more 
easy as we revolve it in our minds. The entire undertaking of 
the philosopher obliges him to seek an impartial test. That 
test, however, must be incarnated in the demand of some act- 
ually existent person; and how can he pick out the person 
save by an act in whic:' his own sympathies and prepossessions 
are implied ? 

One method indeed presents itself, and has as a matter of 
history been taken by the more serious ethical schools. If 
the heap of things demanded proved on inspection less cha- 
otic than at first they seemed, if they furnished their own rela- 
tive test and measure, then the casuistic problem would be 
solved. If it were found that all goods gué goods contained 
a common essence, then the amount of this essence involved 
in any one good would show its rank in the scale of goodness, 
and order could be quickly made. For this essence would be 
the good upon which all thinkers were agreed, the relatively 
objective and universal good that the philosopher seeks. Even 
his own private ideals would be measured by their share of it, 
and find their rightful place among the rest. 

Various essences of good have thus been found and pro- 
posed as bases of the ethical system. Thus, to be a mean 
between two extremes; to be recognized by a special intuitive 
faculty ; to make the agent happy for the moment; to make 
others as well as him happy in the long run; to add to his 
perfection or dignity; to harm no one; to follow from reason 
or flow from universal law; to be in accordance with the will 
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of God; to promote the survival of the human species on this 
planet; are so many tests, each of which has been maintained 
by somebody to constitute the essence of all good things or 
actions so far as they are good. 

No one of the measures that have been actually proposed 
has, however, given general satisfaction. Some are obviously 
not universally present in all cases,—eg., the character of 
harming no one, or that of following a universal law; for the 
best course is often cruel; and many acts are reckoned good 
on the sole condition that they be exceptions, and serve vot as 
examples of a universal law. Other characters, such as fol- 
lowing the will of God, are unascertainable and vague. Others 
again, like survival, are quite indeterminate in their conse- 
quences, and leave us in the lurch where we most need their 
help. A philosopher of the Sioux Nation, for example, will 
be quite certain to use the survival-criterion in a different way 
from ourselves. The best, on the whole, of these marks and 
measures of goodness seems to be the capacity to bring happi- 
ness. But in order not to break down fatally, this test must be 
taken to cover innumerable acts and impulses that never aim 
at happiness ; so that, after all, in seeking for an universal prin- 
ciple we inevitably are carried onward to the mos¢ universal 
principle, that the essence of good is simply to satisfy demand. 
The demand may be for anything under the sun. There is 
really no more ground for supposing that all our demands can 
be accounted for by one universal underlying kind of motive 
than there is ground for supposing that all physical phenomena 
are cases of a single law. The elementary forces in ethics are 
probably as plural as those of physics are. The various ideals 
have no common character apart from the fact that they are 
ideals. No single abstract principle can be so used as to yield 
to the philosopher anything like a scientifically accurate and 
genuinely useful casuistic scale. 

A look at another peculiarity of the ethical universe, as we 
find it, will still farther show us the philosopher’s perplexities. 
As a purely theoretic problem, namely, the casuistic question 
would hardly ever come up atall. If the ethical philosopher 
were only asking after the best zmaginable system of goods 
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he would indeed have an easy task. For all demands as such 
are prima facie respectable, and the best simply imaginary 
world would be one in which every demand was gratified as 
soon as made. Such a world would, however, have to have 
a physical constitution entirely different from that of the one 
which we inhabit. It would need not only a space, but a 
time “of n— dimensions,” to include all the acts and experiences, 
incompatible with one another here below, which would then 
go on in conjunction, such as spending our money yet grow- 
ing rich ; taking our holiday yet getting ahead with our work; 
shooting and fishing yet doing no hurt to the beasts ; gaining 
no end of experience yet keeping our youthful freshness of 
heart, and the like. There can be no question that sucha 
system of things, however brought about, would be the abso- 
lutely ideal system, and that if a philosopher could create 
universes @ priori, and provide all the mechanical conditions, 
that is the sort of universe which he should unhesitatingly 
create. 

But this world of ours is made on an entirely different pat- 
tern and the casuistic question there is most tragically practi- 
cal. The actually possible in this world is vastly narrower 
than all that is demanded; and there is always a pinch be- 
tween the ideal and the actual which can only be got through 
by leaving part of the ideal behind. There is hardly a good 
which we can imagine except as competing forthe possession of 
the same bit of space and time with some other imagined good. 
Every end of desire that presents itself appears exclusive of some 
other end of desire. Shall a man drink and smoke, or keep 
his nerves in condition ?—he cannot do both. Shall he follow 
his fancy for Amelia, or for Henrietta?—both cannot be the 
choice of his heart. Shall he have the dear old Republican 
party, or a spirit of unsophistication in public affairs ?—he can- 
not have both, etc. So that the ethical philosopher’s demand 
for the right scale of subordination in ideals is the fruit of an 
altogether practical need. Some part of the ideal must be 
butchered, and he needs to know which part. It is a tragic 
situation, and no mere speculative conundrum, with which he 
has to deal. 
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Now we are blinded to the real difficulty of the philoso- 
pher’s task by the fact that we are born into a society whose 
ideals are largely ordered already. If we follow the ideal 
which is conventionally highest, the others which we butcher 
either die and do not return to haunt us, or if they come back 
and accuse us of murder, every one applauds us for turning 
to them a deaf ear. In other words, our environment en- 
courages us not to be philosophers but partisans. The 
philosopher, however, cannot, so long as he clings to his 
own ideal of objectivity rule out any ideal from being 
heard. He is confident, and rightly confident, that the 
simple taking counsel of his own intuitive preferences 
would be certain to end in a mutilation of the fulness of the 
truth. The poet Heine is said to have written “ Bunsen” in 
the place of “Gott” in his copy of that author’s work, entitled 
“God in History,” so as to make it read “ Bunsen in der 
Geschichte.” Now, with no disrespect to the good and learned 
Baron, is it not safe to say that any single philosopher, how- 
ever wide his sympathies, must be just such a Bunsen in der 
Geschichte of the moral world, so soon as he attempts to put 
his own ideas of order into that howling mob of desires, each 
struggling to get breathing-room for the ideal to which it 
clings? The very best of men must not only be insensible, 
but be ludicrously and peculiarly insensible to many goods. 
As a militant, fighting free-handed that the goods to which he 
zs sensible may not be submerged and lost from out of life, 
the philosopher, like every other human being, is in a natural 
position. But think of Zeno and of Epicurus, think of 
Calvin and of Paley, think of Kant and Schopenhauer, of Her- 
bert Spencer and John Henry Newman, no longer as one- 
sided champions of special ideals, but as school-masters de- 
ciding what all must think; and what more grotesque topic 
could a satirist wish for on which to exercise his pen? 
The fabled attempt of Mrs. Partington to arrest the rising tide 
of the North Atlantic with her broom was a reasonable spec- 
tacle compared with their effort to substitute the content of 
their clean-shaven systems for that exuberant mass of goods 
with which all human nature is in travail, and groaning to 
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bring to the light of day. Think, furthermore, of such indi- 
vidual moralists, no longer as mere school-masters, but as 
Pontiffs armed with the temporal power, and having authority, 
in every concrete case of conflict, to order which good shall 
be butchered and which shall be suffered to survive; and 
the notion really turns one pale. All one’s slumbering revo- 
lutionary instincts waken at the thought of any single moral- 
ist wielding such powers of life and death. Better chaos for- 
ever than an order based on any closet-philosopher’s rule, 
even though he were the most enlightened possible member 
of his tribe. No! if the philosopher is to keep his judicial 
position, he must never become one of the parties to the 
fray. 


What can he do, then, it will now be asked, except to fall 
back on scepticism and give up the notion of being a philoso- 
pher at all? 

But do we not already see a perfectly definite path of es- 
cape which is open to him just because he is a philosopher, 
and not the champion of one particular ideal? Since every 
good which is demanded is ¢o ipso really good, must not the 
guiding principle for ethical philosophy (since all demands con- 
jointly cannot be satisfied in this poor world) be simply to 
satisfy at all times as many demands as we can? That act 
must be the best act, accordingly, which makes for the dest 
whole, in the sense of awakening the least sum of dissatisfac- 
tions. In the casuistic scale, therefore, those ideals must be 
written highest which prevail at the least cost, or by whose 
realization the least possible number of other ideals are de- 
stroyed. Since victory and defeat there must be, the victory 
to be philosophically prayed for is that of the more inclusive 
side, of the side which even in the hour of triumph will to 
some degree do justice to the ideals in which the vanquished 
party’s interests lay. The course of history is nothing but 
the story of men’s struggles from generation to generation, 
to find the more and more inclusive order. Jnvent some 
manner of realizing your own ideals which will also satisfy the 
alien demands,—that and that only is the path of peace! Fol- 
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lowing this path, society has shaken into one sort of relative 
equilibrium after another by a series of social discoveries quite 
analogous to those of science. Polyandry and polygamy and 
slavery, private warfare and liberty to kill, judicial torture 
and arbitrary royal power have slowly succumbed to actually 
aroused complaints; and though some one’s ideals are un- 
questionably the worse off for each improvement, yet a vastly 
greater total number of them find shelter in our civilized so- 
ciety than in the older savage ways. So far then, and up to 
date, the casuistic scale is made for the philosopher already 
far better than he can ever make it for himself. An experi- 
ment of the most searching kind has proved that the laws 
and usages of the land are what yield the maximum of satis- 
faction to the thinkers taken ali together. The presumption in 
cases of conflict must always be in favor of the conventionally 
recognized good ; the philosopher must be a conservative, and 
in the construction of his casuistic scale, must put the things 
most in accordance with the customs of the community on top, 

And yet, if he be a true philosopher, he must see that there 
is nothing final in any actually given equilibrium of human 
ideals, but that, as our present laws and customs have fought 
and conquered other past ones, so they will in their turn be 
overthrown by any newly-discovered order, which will hush 
up the complaints which they still give rise to, without pro- 
ducing others louder still. “ Rules are made for man, not 
man for rules,”—that one sentence is enough to immortalize 
Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics. And although a man always 
risks much when he breaks away from established rules and 
strives to realize a larger ideal whole than they permit of, yet 
the philosopher must allow that itis at all times open to any 
one to make the experiment, provided he fear not to stake his 
life and character upon the throw. The pinch is always here. 
Pent in under every system of moral rules are innumerable 
persons whom it weighs upon and goods which it represses ; 
and these are always rumbling and grumbling in the back- 
ground and ready for any issue by which they may get free. 
See the abuses which the institution of private property covers, 
so that even to-day it is shamelessly asserted among us that 
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one of the prime functions of the general government is to help 
individual citizens to grow rich. See the unnamed and un- 
namable sorrows which the tyranny, on the whole so benefi- 
cent, of the marriage-institution brings to so many, both of 
the married and the unwed. See the wholesale loss of 
opportunity under our régime of so-called equality and indus- 
trialism, with the drummer and the counter-jumper in the 
saddle, for so many faculties and graces which could flovrish 
in the feudal world. See our kindliness for the humble and 
the outcast, how it wars with that stern weeding-out which 
until now has been the condition of every perfection in the 
breed. See everywhere the struggle and the squeeze; and 
everlastingly the problem how to make them less. The 
anarchists, nihilists, and free-lovers; the socialists and single 
tax men; the free-traders and civil service reformers, the pro- 
hibitionists and antivivisectionists; the radical Darwinians 
with their idea of the suppression of the weak,—these and 
all the conservative sentiments of society arrayed against 
them, are simply deciding through actual experiment by what 
sort of conduct the maximum amount of good can be gained 
and kept in this world. These experiments are to be judged, 
not @ priori, but by actually finding after the fact of their 
making, how much more outcry or how much appeasement 
comes about. What closet-solutions can possibly anticipate 
the result of trials made on such ascale? Or what can any 
superficial theorist’s judgment be worth, in a world where 
every one of thousands of ideals has its special champion 
already provided in the shape of some genius expressly born 
to feel it, and to fight to death in its behalf? The pure 
philosopher can only follow the windings of the spectacle, 
confident that the line of least resistance will always be 
towards the richer and the more inclusive arrangement, and 
that by one tack after another some approach to the kingdom 
of heaven is incessantly made. 


IV. 


All this amounts to saying that, so far as the casuistic ques- 
tion goes, ethical science is just like physical science, and 
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instead of being deducible all at once from abstract principles, 
must simply bide its time, and be ready to revise its conclu- 
sions from day to day. The presumption of course, in both 
sciences, always is that the vulgarly accepted opinions are true ; 
the true casuistic order is that which public opinion believes 
in; and surely it would be folly quite as great, in most of us, to 
strike out independently and aim at originality in ethics as in 
physics. Every now and then, however, some one is born 
with the right to be original, and his revolutionary thought 
or action may bear prosperous fruit. He may replace old 
“laws of nature” by better ones; he may, by breaking old 
moral rules in a certain place, bring in a total condition of 
things more ideal than would have followed had the rules 
been kept. 

On the whole, then, we must conclude that no philosophy 
of ethics is possible in the old-fashioned absolute sense of the 
term. Everywhere the ethical philosopher must wait on 
facts. The thinkers who create the ideals come he knows 
not whence ; their sensibilities are evolved he knows not how; 
and the question as to which of two conflicting ideals will 
give the best universe then and there, can be answered 
by him only through the aid of the experience of other 
men. I said some time ago, in treating of the “ first” ques- 
tion, that the intuitional moralists deserve credit for keep- 
ing most clearly to the psychological facts. They do much 
to spoil this merit on the whole, however, by mixing with 
it that dogmatic temper which, by absolute distinctions and 
unconditional “ thou shalt nots,” changes a growing, elastic, 
and continuous life into a superstitious system of relics and 
dead bones. In point of fact, there are no absolute evils, and 
there are no non-moral goods; and the /Azghest ethical life— 
however few may be called to bear its burdens—consists at 
all times in the breaking of rules which have grown too nar- 
row for the actual case. There is but one unconditional com- 
mandment, which is that thou shalt seek incessantly, with fear 
and trembling, so to vote and to act as to bring about 
the very largest total universe of good which thou canst 
see. Abstract rules indeed can help; but they help the 
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less in proportion as our intuitions are more piercing, and 
our vocation is the stronger for the moral life. For every 
real dilemma is in literal strictness a unique situation; and 
the exact combination of ideals realized and ideals disap- 
pointed which each decision creates is always a universe 
without a precedent, and for which no adequate previous 
rule exists. The philosopher then, gu@ philosopher, is no bet- 
ter able to determine the best universe in the concrete emer- 
gency than other men. He sees, indeed, somewhat better 
than most men what the question always is—not a question 
of this good or that good simply taken, but of the two total 
universes with which these goods respectively belong. He 
knows that he must vote always for the richer universe, for 
the good which seems most organizable, most fit to enter into 
complex combinations, most apt to be a member of a more 
inclusive whole. But which particular universe this is, he 
cannot know for certain in advance, he only knows that if he 
makes a bad mistake the cries of the wounded will soon in- 
form him of the fact. In all this the philosopher is just like 
the rest of us non-philosophers, so far as we are just and sym- 
pathetic instinctively, and so far as we are open to the voice of 
complaint. His function is in fact indistinguishable from that 
of the best kind of statesman at the present day. His books 
upon ethics, therefore, so far as they truly touch the moral 
life, must more and more ally themselves with a literature 
which is confessedly tentative and suggestive rather than dog- 
matic,—I mean with novels and dramas of the deeper sort, 
with sermons, with books on statecraft and philanthropy, 
and social and economical reform. Treated in this way ethical 
treatises may be voluminous and luminous as well; but they 
never can be fima/, except in their abstractest and vaguest 
features; and they must more and more abandon the old- 
fashioned, clear-cut, and would-be “ scientific” form. 


V. 


The chief of all the reasons why concrete ethics cannot 
be final is that they have to wait on metaphysical and theologi- 
cal beliefs. I said some time back that real ethical relations 
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existed in a purely human world. They would exist even in 
what we called a moral solitude if the thinker had various 
ideals which took hold of him in turn. His self of one day 
would make demands on his self of another, and some of the 
demands might be urgent and tyrannical while others were 
gentle and easily put aside. We call the tyrannical demands 
imperatives. If we ignore these we do not hear the last of it. 
The good which we have wounded returns to plague us with 
interminable corps of consequential damages, compunctions, 
and regrets. Obligation can thus exist inside a single think- 
er’s consciousness; and perfect peace can abide with him 
only so far as he lives according to some sort of a casuistic 
scale which keeps his more imperative goods on top. It is 
the nature of these goods to be cruel to their rivals. Nothing 
shall avail when weighed in the balance against them. They 
call out all the mercilessness in our disposition, and do not 
easily forgive us if we are so soft-hearted as to shrink from 
sacrifice in their behalf. 

The deepest difference, practically, in the moral life of man 
is the difference between the easy-going and the strenuous 
mood. When in the easy-going mood the shrinking from 
present ill is our ruling consideration. The strenuous mood, 
on the contrary, makes us quite indifferent to present ill, if 
only the greater ideal be attained. The capacity for the stren- 
uous mood probably lies slumbering in every man, but it has 
more difficulty in some, than in others, in waking up. It 
needs the wilder passions to arouse it, the big fears, loves, and 
indignations; or else the deeply penetrating appeal of some 
one of the higher fidelities, like justice, truth or freedom. 
High relief is a necessity of its vision; and a world where all 
the mountains are brought down and all the valleys are exalted 
is no congenial place for its habitation. This is why in a 
solitary thinker this mood might slumber on forever without 
waking. His various ideals, known to him to be mere prefer- 
ences of his own, are too nearly of the same denominational 
value: he can play fast or loose with them at will. This 
too is why, ina merely human world without a God, the ap- 
peal to our moral energy falls short of its maximal stimulating 
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power. Life, to be sure, is even in such a world a genuinely 
ethical symphony ; but it is played in the compass of a couple 
of poor octaves, and the infinite scale of values fails to open 
up. Many of us, indeed—like Sir James Stephen in those 
eloquent “Essays by a Barrister,’—would openly laugh at 
the very idea of the strenuous mood being awakened in us by 
those claims of Remote Posterity which constitute the last 
appeal of the religion of humanity. We do not love these men 
of the future keenly enough ; and we love them perhaps the less 
the more we hear of their evolutionized perfection, their high 
average longevity and education, their freedom from war and 
crime, their relative immunity from pain and zymotic disease, 
and all their other negative superiorities. This is all too finite, 
we Say, we see too well the vacuum beyond. It lacks the note 
of infinitude and mystery, and may all be dealt with in the 
don’t-care mood. No need of agonizing ourselves or making 
others agonize for these good creatures just at present. 

When, however, we believe that a God is there, and that he 
is one of the claimants, the infinite perspective opens out. 
The scale of the symphony is incalculably prolonged. The 
more imperative ideals now begin to speak with an altogether 
new objectivity and significance, and to utter the infinitely 
penetrating, shattering, tragically challenging note of appeal. 
They ring out like the call of Victor Hugo’s Alpine eagle, 
“qui parle au précipice et que le gouffre entend,” and the 
strenuous mood awakens at the sound. It saith among the 
trumpets, ha, ha; it smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder of 
the captains and the shouting, Its blood is up; and cruelty 
to the lesser claims, so far from being a deterrent element, 
does but add to the stern joy with which it leaps to answer 
to the greater. All through history, in the periodical conflicts 
of puritanism with the don’t-care temper, we see the antag- 
onism of the strenuous and genial moods, and the contrast 
between the ethics of infinite and mysterious obligation from 
on high, and those of prudence and the satisfaction of merely 
finite need. 

The capacity of the strenuous mood lies so deep down 
among our natural human possibilities that even if there 
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were no metaphysical or traditional grounds for believing in a 
God, men would postulate one simply as a pretext for living 
hard, and getting out of the game of existence its keenest 
possibilities of zest. Our attitude towards concrete evils is 
entirely different in a world where we believe there are none 
but finite demanders, from what it is in one where we joyously 
face tragedy for an infinite demander’s sake. Every sort of 
energy and endurance, of courage and capacity for handling 
life’s evils is set free in those who have religious faith. For 
this reason the strenuous type of character will on the hattle- 
field of human history always outwear the easy-going type 
and religion will drive irreligion to the wall. 


It would seem too—and this is my final conclusion—that 
the stable and systematic moral universe for which the ethical 
philosopher asks is fully possible only in a world where there 
is a divine thinker with all-enveloping demands. If such 
a thinker existed, 47s way of subordinating the demands to 
each other would be the finally valid casuistic scale; his 
claims would be the most appealing ; 4zs ideal universe would 
be the most inclusive realizable whole. If he now exist, then 
actualized in 47s thought already must be that ethical philoso- 
phy which we seek after as the pattern which our own must 
evermore approach.* In the interests of our own ideal of 
systematically unified moral truth, therefore, we, as would-be 
philosophers, must postulate a divine thinker, and pray for 
the victory of the religious cause. Meanwhile, exactly what 
the thought of the infinite thinker may be is hidden from us 
even were we sure of his existence ; so that our postulation 
of him after all serves only to let loose in us the strenuous 
mood. But this is what it does in all men, even those who 
have no interest in philosophy. The ethical philosopher, 
therefore, whenever he ventures to say which course of action 
is the best is on no essentially different level from the common 





* All this is set forth with great freshness and force in the work of my 
colleague, Professor Josiah Royce: “The Religious Aspect of Philosophy.” 
Boston, 1885. 
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man. “See I have set before thee this day life and good, and 
death and evil, therefore, choose life that thou and thy seed 
may live,’—when this challenge comes to us, it is simply our 
character and total personal genius that are on trial; and if 
we invoke any so-called philosophy, our choice and use of 
that also are but revelations of our individual aptitude or in- 
capacity for moral life. From this unsparing practical ordeal 
no professor’s lectures and no array of books can save us. 
The solving word for the learned and the unlearned man alike 
lies, in the last resort, in the dumb willingnesses and unwilling- 
nesses of their interiors, and nowhere else. It is not in 
heaven, neither is it beyond the sea. But the word is very 
nigh unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy heart that thou 


mayest do it. 
WILLIAM JAMES. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ETHICS OF LAND- 
TENURE. 


Tue well-written essay by Professor Clark, in the first 
number of this review, on the ethics of land-tenure, is of 
special interest, on account of the contrast between his views 
and those of Mr. George, the most prominent of the oppo- 
nents of the present system of land-tenure. Before, however, 
judging of the right and wrong of our present system of 
land-tenure, as presented by these writers, it is necessary to 
analyze the position of each to see upon what kind of an 
economic system they base their doctrines. It is plain that 
they have economic worlds in mind, which are radically dif- 
ferent from one another, and naturally the ethical judgments 
which they make respecting these worlds are very different. 

It seems to me that both Professor Clark and Mr. George 
are seeking for an ethical judgment rather than for the ethi- 
cal principle upon which judgments should be based. The 
real question is to find the ethical principle upon which the 
ethical judgment should rest. To do this successfully the 
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economic parts of the controversy should be separated from 
the ethical and discussed by themselves. The method of 
reasoning upon ethical problems has not been so thoroughly 
discussed as the method of reasoning fitted for economic 
problems, yet it seems to me that as they are nearly related 
sciences the method of procedure must be quite similar. 

In order to consider the ethical problem clearly it must be 
isolated from other problems. We must have a case where 
no other consideration influences our judgment. In stating 
the evils of our land laws as strongly as Mr. George does, 
there is no opportunity offered for discussing ethical feelings 
by themselves. With the facts as he puts them, not merely 
the moral feelings would revolt against our present system of 
land-tenure, but also our economic and political judgments 
as well. He thinks our whole civilization is at stake; that 
there is no other remedy for our present evils but a radical 
change in our system of land-tenure; that if this one evil 
were removed, all other evils would disappear of themselves ; 
that no progress can be made without the change he advo- 
cates, and that there is no other remedy but the one he has 
in mind. 

Under such a combination of circumstances we cannot 
measure moral considerations separately. So many different 
considerations come in to influence our judgment, that these 
different feelings are commingled in a common result. To 
illustrate, let us take the case of the late war. How can we 
judge of the strength of the moral feeling which prompted 
men to free the slaves when so many other issues were in- 
volved in the war. Many advocated the war on account of a 
desire to hold the Union together; in the Western States the 
people desired to have the Mississippi River as an outlet for 
their goods to the ocean; some wanted a Southern market for 
manufactures, and many other considerations might be men- 
tioned, which led people to desire to continue the war until 
the end. All of these considerations, to a greater or less de- 
gree, influenced each individual. How, then, can we determine 
under such complicated circumstances what was the influence 
of any one motive in the common result that led to the con- 
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tinuation of the war until the end? Is it not clear that we 
can find no definite measure of the strength of any of these 
motives ? 

It thus seems to me that in a case like that presented by 
Mr. George, he does not give us the proper background from 
which we can determine what is the moral principle which 
we should use in considering such cases. We must test our 
principle in some other case where circumstances have isolated 
it from other causes, and in this way allow its measurement. 

Professor Clark, I think, errs in the opposite direction to 
Mr. George. He makes the economic conditions that justify 
our present system of land-tenure so prominent that the 
reader will at least be uncertain whether any moral principle 
is involved. According to the economic data he presents, 
rent in the economic sense, if not wholly disregarded, at least 
receives no emphasis. Land seems to be a form of capital, 
its value like other property being due to the labor put upon 
it. He also contends that the landless man has no grievance 
unless it be in his lack of wealth. He even claims our land 
system instead of lowering wages really raises them. No 
one will deny that there is much truth in the position he 
takes; yet if he is entirely in the right, land-tenure is wholly 
an economic problem and involves no moral principle. 

For these reasons I think that neither Mr. George nor Pro- 
fessor Clark proceed on the proper plan to bring out clearly 
the ethical principles that apply to land-tenures. To do this 
we must first correlate the economic facts so that they will 
show the need of an application of the moral law, and then 
we must look for an ethical principle that will satisfy our 
moral feelings. The economic principles must be discussed 
by themselves and then accepted as data when the discussion 
turns upon ethical principles. 


THE ECONOMIC DATA. 


In bringing together the economic data that are needed as 
a basis of the discussion of the facts of land-tenure, we need, 
first of all, a clear idea of what is meant by unearned in- 
crement or surplus value. The unearned increment is that 
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which comes to individuals or to classes, not from industrial 
qualities which they use in production, but from the lack of 
supply of some needed article. If a producer could sell an 
article for a dollar, at the usual rate of interest and wages, 
and the lack of supply was so great as to regularly give him 
a dollar and a quarter for the article, the twenty-five cents are 
unearned. Aithough the case of land is not the only ex- 
ample where there is an unearned increment, because the 
price of food is always more than its cost of production on 
the best land, yet it is the best example, and hence is the one 
in common use as an illustration. On account of differences 
in soil, farms have different degrees of fertility, and hence 
the return for the labor employed upon them is greater in 
some fields than in others. With the increase in the demand 
for food, coming through the increase in population, poorer 
lands are brought into use, and, as a result, a continually 
higher price must be paid for food, giving to the owners of 
the better soil a price far above the cost of production. 

By thinking in a more general way we get at the idea of 
surplus value. If the value of all the produce of the industry 
of a given society is greater to the people as consumers than 
its cost was to them as producers, the difference between the 
cost and value is the surplus value. There could be, for ex- 
ample, no rent of land, if we did not estimate the value of all 
wheat produced more highly than we estimate the pain and 
trouble of producing it. The problem of distribution then is, 
who shall get this surplus value.* 

There are two causes which give rise to an economic sur- 
plus, in as far as it comes from an unequal distribution, one 
of which is subjective, and the other objective. The objec- 
tive cause lies in the differences in the return obtained from 
various instruments of production used by men, and of these 
differences, the differences in land forms the best and clearest 
example. The subjective cause lies in the difference in the 
urgency of wants that different classes of laborers supply. 

To illustrate my meaning here will require more space than 


* See the writer’s “ Stability of Prices,” Sections 4 and 5. 
VoL. IL—No. 3 24 
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that showing the objective cause, because it is not so fully 
understood. Our wants vary greatly in intensity ; some ob- 
jects being necessities are, for personal consumption, valued 
much more highly than others that are merely comforts or 
luxuries. Besides this, the first part of any commodity sup- 
plied to us is estimated much more highly than any subse- 
quent part.* As our wants become more fully supplied, the 
pleasure we derive from the commodity gradually decreases 
until we no longer derive any pleasure from its consumption. 
As an outcome of this law of consumption, the increased 
production of any article always leads to the lowering of its 
price, and those who produce for an overstocked market 
must always sell their goods at a continually lowering price. 
Kansas farmers, for example, get a low price for their wheat, 
because the additional supply which they bring upon the 
overstocked market must be used to supply those wants 
which are less intense than a more limited amount of wheat 
would supply, and so long as our wants are quite fully sup- 
plied, the price of wheat will be so low that many farmers 
can scarcely make a living. 

As a result,of the division of labor society is divided into 
two parts,—men with economic instincts and those who lack 
these instincts. Those who save or have faculties needed to 
organize our great industries become capitalists and em- 
ployers, while the laboring classes having their industrial 
qualities less fully developed must follow manual occupations. 
The laboring classes are thus in a highly developed social 
organism dependent upon the higher classes. They get 
work, not by the direct utilization of natural forces, as is the 
case in a simpler social organism, but by supplying the wants 
of the higher classes. With every increase in population a 
greater economy of labor and natural forces must be made, 
in order to supply the increased demand for food and other 
commodities, and, as a result, the laborers become more de- 
pendent upon the higher classes, who have the industrial 





* See the article by Professor Bdhm-Bawerk in vol. i., No. 3, of the “ Annals 
of the American Academy.” 
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qualities needed to increase production as rapidly as popula- 
tion increases. A growing nation can continue progressive 
only by placing its industries more completely under the con- 
trol of the intelligent classes, yet out of this increased con- 
trol grow the evils of distribution. The laborers now get 
their living, not as before direct from nature, but by supply- 
ing the wants of the higher classes. In any society where 
the laborers are increasing more rapidly than the employing 
classes, the additional laborers get work only by supplying 
the less intense wants of the higher classes who control and 
organize industrial forces. There will thus be a constant 
tendency towards a lower rate of wages, because some of the 
laborers will be engaged in producing articles which supply 
wants of the higher classes of so little value to them that 
only a low rate of wages can be paid. No one will give more 
for an article than the pleasure he gets from it, and wages 
must fall when the public are so well supplied with com- 
modities that the consumption of quantities will give them but 
little pleasure.* 

An increase in the number of laborers, therefore, in any 
occupation, tends to lower the wages of laborers, because 
these additional laborers bring upon the market an additional 
supply of goods, which must be used to supply the wants of 
consumers less intense than the wants supplied by the previ- 
ous laborers who are producing the same commodities. Sup- 
pose, for example, an additional one hundred men should 
wish to get work of an employer, who already had one hun- 
dred men and one hundred thousand dollars capital. He 
must now save another one hundred thousand dollars in order 
to employ them. With the return which he obtained from 
the first one hundred thousand dollars he saved he supplied 
his most intense wants, and if he is to employ and save 
another hundred thousand dollars, he would only do it to 
supply his less intense wants,—such as are not already sup- 
plied. He will not supply these less intense wants unless the 
men will work for less wages. The additional one hundred 





* Compare with chapter viii. in the writer’s ‘‘ Economic Basis of Protection.” 
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men, therefore, will be compelled to work for lower wages, 
and as these laborers are working for lower wages, the 
wages of the first one hundred men will also be reduced by 
a like amount. Competition brings all wages down to a 
level. 

The present evils of distribution come thus from two dis- 
tinct sources and not from one as Mr. George supposes. The 
man without land is usually the man without economic in- 
stincts, and in this way the two phases of the problem are 
really united in one, yet we do wrong to so confuse the two 
sources of unequal distribution of wealth, in a way that would 
make it appear that all of our present evils come from one 
cause. Unless these causes are counteracted by other ten- 
dencies, with every increase of that part of population with 
undeveloped economic instincts, a greater part of the whole 
agricultural production goes into the hands of the landed 
classes. In working also for their employers having capital 
and intelligence, the new laborers will supply the less urgent 
wants of these employers, and thus they must work for less to 
get the higher classes to save the additional capital and to use 
the additional intelligence needed to manage larger and more 
complicated businesses. The surplus value, or as it is often 
called the unearned increment, is due to the combination of 
these two causes, and it increases when there is an increase of 
differences in menand in land. Make the differences between 
the higher and lower classes in society greater than they now 
are, and the surplus will grow; make the differences in the 
fertility of land greater than they now are, and for this reason 
also the surplus will grow. 

It must not, however, be inferred that the whole surplus is 
greater because it comes from two sources than if it comes 
from one. The social conditions that increase the one, de- 
crease the other. Differences in land are prominent in the 
early stages of social development when differences in men 
are small. The gradual increase in intelligence reduces the 
differences in land by making poor land better land, but at 
the same time through the more rapid progress of the higher 
classes differences in men increase. The two causes acting at 
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the same time donot make matters worse. The changes in 
their relative importance merely changes the direction of the 
distribution of the surplus. It is, therefore, a popular error to 
suppose that the rent of land absorbs the whole of this sur- 
plus. According to the Ricardian theory of distribution, this 
would be so, but this theory gives an undue emphasis to land 
as an economic factor. It regards all the produce as being 
distributed into interest, wages, or rent, and hence as interest 
and wages are kept down by competition, it is argued that all 
of the surplus will go to the landlords as rent. The surplus, 
however, may be absorbed in many ways, of which I shall 
mention a few. Our railroads are now getting a large share 
of this surplus. As the owners of farms are separated from 
the market of their produce by long distances, they must 
make use of our railroad system to transport their grain. 
Any increase in the rates of transportation, therefore, will act 
as a reduction of rent, and if the railroad system of our 
country has its stock largely watered, it will reduce the value 
and rent of lands, and in this way a large portion of the sur- 
plus will go to the owners of railroads, rather than to the 
owners of land. 

The same general reasoning will show that trusts take their 
profits from this surplus. If the price of the articles which 
farmers buy is raised through a combination of the producers 
of these articles, there will be correspondingly lower profits 
upon farms, and as a result, lower rents. Every trust, or com- 
bination, therefore, tends to transfer a considerable share of 
the surplus or unearned increment from the owners of land 
to the owners of other monopolies. 

In addition to this we have another portion absorbed by 
the waste of trade, especially in the retail trade. Retail prices 
are much further separated from wholesale prices than they 
were in former times. We cannot here enter into a detailed 
discussion of the causes of this change, but from our previous 
reasoning it is plain that if retail prices rise or the waste of 
trade is increased, a portion of the surplus is absorbed ir this 
way, and that the whole amount going to other classes is 
reduced to a like amount. The increase of taxation acts ina 
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like manner.* The government thus secures a share of the 
increase of productive power of the nation, which goes to 
increase the surplus so long as the social conditions are such 
that competition tends to keep wages at a minimum. I call 
attention to these different forms the surplus may take because 
of the theory of Mr. George, which supposes that we can 
secure all the surplus if we would only seize the rent of land. 
We might in this way get only a small portion of it. The 
rent of agricultural land seems to decrease, relatively at 
least, with the advance in civilization, and hence a larger por- 
tion of the surplus is absorbed in other ways. 

I have used the term surplus so as to avoid a statement 
that would lead to the wrong inference, that the landlords as 
a class get all the other classes lose. I have stated as clearly 
as possible the tendency through which wages are kept at a 
minimum, so that we can clearly see where the moral prob- 
lem lies, and also that we may have a hypothetical case in 
which this problem is isolated from the other problems. I do 
not mean, however, to assert that these tendencies act unim- 
peded, and that the results are as detrimental to society as 
these premises alone would indicate. On the contrary, I re- 
gard the conclusions of Mr. George, and others who reason as 
he does, as being very defective. There are many opposing 
tendencies which keep by far the greater part of the increase 
of produce from going out of the hands of the workmen. 
While these opposing tendencies prevent the situation from 
being as bad as Mr. George represents, yet they are not strong 
enough to prevent the growth of that surplus which creates 
a moral problem demanding solution. 

If no surplus goes to the monopolies or to privileged 
classes, them there is no ethical problem involved, in land 
tenures. If some of it goes in this way, then the ethical 
problem is the same as if all of the produce of industry above 
a minimum of wages went to increase the surplus. To meas- 
ure the amount of the surplus is an economic problem that 
. does not concern us at present. We want merely to discover 


* See the writer's “ Principles of Rational Taxation.” 
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the ethical principle upon which we should act, when economic 
causes to any degree create a surplus and lower the wages of 
the less fortunate parts of society, who lack the intelligence 
and perhaps the power to utilize the natural forces about 
them. 

THE ETHICAL PRINCIPLE. 


We now have the economic facts that lie at the basis of the 
ethical problem of land-tenures. What ethical principles 
should we accept to bring our actions into harmony with the 
moral law? The first principle that we must face is involved 
in the doctrine advocated by Professor Clark, that each work- 
ingman under a perfect competitive law gets what he produces, 
and thus that the ethical standard of wages is the standard 
that society tends to realize in fact. He measures the earn- 
ings of each man by what society would lose, if he were to 
stop working and continue eating. This amount gauges his 
value and tends under natural law to gauge his pay.* 

At first glance this doctrine seems just, yet it will not stand 
a careful analysis. Beneath the surface lie hidden certain eco- 
nomic facts, to which we have already called attention, and 
when their bearing is seen, the ethical correctness of this 
doctrine is at least an open question. 

To illustrate, suppose that the land of a country was of four 
grades, and that upon the best land each workman could raise 
400 bushels of wheat; on the second class 375 bushels; on 
the third class 350 bushels; while on the poorest land only 
325 bushels could be obtained for a year’s work. So long as 
only the best land was in use, each laborer would get all he 
produced, 400 bushels; but as soon as the second class of 
land is brought into use, the laborer on the best land no longer 
gets all he produces. He is paid only the value of 375 
bushels, the amount earned by each laborer on the second 
grade of land. Nowa laborer is worth to society the value 
of 375 bushels of wheat, and where the third grade of land 
comes into use the value of a laborer sinks to that of 350 











* See Professor Clark’s article on the “ Law of Wages and Interest,” in the 
* Annals of the American Academy,” vol. i., No. 1. 
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bushels, and finally when the poorest land comes into use, 
the labor of a workman is worth to society no more than 
325 bushels of wheat. Upon this plan of estimating the 
value of a workman to society, his value depends not on 
the value of what he creates, but on what is created by 
the least efficient workman with whom he has to compete. 
Nor are the workmen as a class valued at what they asa class 
add to the wealth of society. While four workmen—one on 
each grade of land—produce 1450 bushels, they get but 1300 
bushels. Surely this method does not give to each man his 
whole product. These laborers take 1300 bushels from the 
social store, but would any one say that they put only this 
amount in it? Or to put the case in another way, some one 
takes out the 150 bushels that the laborers do not get, and 
what has he put in the social store to make an equivalent for 
it ? 

When the second grade of land is brought into cultivation, 
and the laborer on the best land finds he no longer gets 
the 400 bushels to which he was formerly entitled, has he not 
a moral right to complain that the burden arising from a social 
change is put entirely upon his shoulders, which society ought 
to distribute among all its members? Society has grown, and 
from this growth there follow certain advantages and certain 
disadvantages. In the advantages he does not share, or at 
most to a less degree than the other classes, while he is made 
to bear the disadvantage that the use of less productive land 
brings. 

The defect of the reasoning of Professor Clark comes from 
overlooking one of the two agents by which wealth is 
created. If all wealth was produced by labor alone, then the 
value of a workman to society would be a just measure of 
the claim that each workman has upon the wealth that 
society has to distribute. But nature helps in the produc- 
tion of wealth as well as man, and at the end of each produc- 
tive period society has to distribute the wealth produced by ~ 
men, plus the wealth produced by nature. To illustrate, in 
the case of land, the poorest land means the land where 
nature does the least to aid man to produce food. The 
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measure of the differences in soil is the difference in the aid 
of nature in production. If on the poorest land a man can 
raise 325 bushels of wheat, while on the best he can raise 
400 bushels, the aid of nature on the best land is greater 
than that given to the poorest land by the equivalent of 75 
bushels. In our former illustration the four men aided by 
nature produced 1450 bushels of wheat, of which 150 
bushels is due to the greater aid that nature gave on the 
better land. And if society measured the value of each 
man by what that man produces who is aided the least 
by nature,—the economic measure of value of workmen,— 
then there is a surplus in the social storehouse equal to 
the greater aid that nature gives to all the better land and 
other productive agents. The difference between the better 
coal and iron mines, water-powers, and other natural resources, 
and the poorest of these in use, is due to nature, and a value 
equal to the sum of them all would remain in the social store 
after the just claims of all workers are settled, if we are to 
decide that the claims of each workman are equal to what 
society would lose if he stopped working and continued 
eating. 

In short, it seems to me that the doctrine of Professor 
Clark, if carried out logically, would deny that the laborers 
have any right to share in the natural resources of the 
country.* With every increase of the number of workmen, 
some of them work under conditions where they get less aid 
from nature, and if the value of each man is fixed by what 
society would lose if he ceased to work, then the value of all 
the laborers is equal to what they could produce, if all of 
them worked on as poor land or with as poor instruments of 
production as the few laborers use that are at the margin of 
cultivation. All the increase of wealth due to fertile fields or 
productive mines would be taken gradually from workmen 
with the growth of population, and given to more favored 
persons whose shares are not reduced by the use of poorer 
land. These privileged classes would then enjoy all the 





* See the writer’s “‘ Economic Basis of Protection,’ chap. vii. 
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advantages due to better natural resources or to more produc- 
tive instruments of other kinds. When it is said that the 
workingman under these conditions gets all he is worth to 
society, the term “society,” if analyzed, means only the 
more favored classes who are contrasted with the workmen. 
They pay each laborer only the utility of the last laborer to 
them, and get the whole produce of the nation minus this 
amount. 

After each producer has obtained from the social store 
a value equal to what he has produced, according to the 
standard of Professor Clark, the store would not be empty. 
It would still contain the wealth due to superior natural 
resources and to superior productive instruments. We thus 
have a surplus that society must in some way dispose of. To 
whom it shall go depends upon the laws and usages of each 
nation. Our present laws allow a large part of it to go to the 
owners of natural resources. This disposition I believe to be 
a wise one,—not that it gives ideal justice, but because it 
gives greater prosperity and security than any other disposi- 
tion would give. Rent is obtained by owners of land, not as 
a right based on economic considerations, but as a premium 
given by society to secure progress out of a fund to which its 
claim is superior to that of any individual. 

While the good of the whole society must rank higher 
than that of classes or of individuals, yet it is morally wrong 
to overlook or disguise the injury to the few that is bound up 
in the welfare of the many. The growth of society in wealth 
and numbers is the best indication of prosperity, but this in- 
crease of wealth and numbers often makes the man without 
wealth and land less productive, because he must use poorer 
land or less productive instruments. His share of the com- 
mon stock is thus reduced to the advantage of those who 
have better land or other natural resources. He perhaps 
gets all he is “worth” to society, but he certainly gets but 
little of the increase of wealth due to the aid of nature or to 
superior instruments of production. 

In a case of this kind I take it that our moral instincts, if 
not clouded by other considerations, would recognize the 
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right of the workman to compensation, and as he has lost 
through social changes that add to the wealth and prosperity 
of society, he should look to society and not to individuals 
for a remedy. His loss is not a robbery by individuals. 
There is no particular field to which he has a special claim. 
He has lost nothing that he could properly seize wherever he 
finds it, as he could in the case of a theft. To what bushel of 
grain or pound of cotton or iron has he a legal or moral 
right superior to the present possessor? His loss is not of 
that kind. It is due to social changes, and society and not 
individuals should right his wrongs. 

So much, it seems to me, is due to those who have lost 
through those industrial changes that have brought social 
progress, and nothing short of a full recompense will give 
complete justice; yet in giving justice society has certain 
rights that must not be lost sight of. While society must re- 
turn the value to the injured classes, it can justly choose the 
concrete form in which the return shall be made. His right 
is to a given value, a certain quantity of wealth, but not to 
specific goods. The claim rests on a loss of general well- 
being, and not on a loss of money or of particular com- 
modities. Society should put the claimant on a par with his 
former condition of prosperity, but it can assume what part 
of his former expenses it will, or it can improve his produc- 
tive power, so as to allow him to increase his income to his 
former figure. If a laborer loses twenty dollars a year by a 
social change, he is restored to his former condition, if the 
state pays twenty dollars of his school bills, or if it improves 
his sanitary condition so that he pays less doctor bills to that 
amount. He would also be put on his former footing, if the 
streets were improved so that he could live in places with 
lower rent, or if the cost of transportation was reduced so 
that he could get his food and fuel more cheaply. 

In short, the state may settle the claims against it that 
arise from evils connected with industrial changes by any of 
the hundred ways at its command, and it has the right to 
decide which way it will take. The principle I wish to bring 
out may be stated thus: 7 social changes take from the laborer 
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by making him worth less to society, state activity should be 
increased enough to compensate him. Through the activity of 
the state and that of the individual the latter must have his 
wants as well supplied as before the change. The direction 
of the state activity, however, must be controlled by the 
general welfare of society, and not be determined by the will 
of those classes for whose benefit the state is acting. 

After the state has settled its accounts with those who have 
lost through the changes due to social progress, it must look 
to the holders of the unearned increment, and to those who 
have special gains from other sources, for funds to pay these 
claims against it. The expense of the increased state activity 
through which the injured classes are to be restored to their 
former condition should be borne by those who have profited 
from the prosperity of society. The position of the state in 
this matter is similar to that of a city in a suit @r damage 
because of a defective sidewalk. The injured citizen has no 
action against the owner of the adjacent property, whose duty 
it was to keep the sidewalk in repair. He must sue the city, 
and then the city must look for compensation to the owner of 
the property. The state has always made use of the right to 
put special taxes on those who have special advantages, and 
it would only be a further extension of a well-organized 
principle, if the cost of improving the condition of the lower 
classes was placed upon those whose incomes grow because 
of social progress. 

While I admit the justice of a more extended use of this 
principle, yet, in its application, we should proceed with ex- 
treme caution, because so many other elements come in to 
complicate the solution. The need of making special assess- 
ments upon those who gain most by the progress of society 
depends upon the incidence of taxation. We must first know 
who will bear a tax before we discuss who ought to bear it. 
A full discussion of this complicated subject would carry us 
back into the field of economics and away from the purpose 
of this essay. It is, however, a crude economic theory that 
asserts that all taxes on commodities fall upon laborers, and 
that there is no way of reaching the unearned increment but 
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by direct taxes on land. To tax the sources from which the 
unearned income arises may have the same effect as to tax 
the land itself. If all the benefit of improved production 
goes to landlords, it would seem that the state, by taking in 
any form a part of these results of improved productions, 
would reduce the share of the landlords and not that of the 
other classes. Be this as it may, it serves to illustrate the 
difficulties of a solution, and why economists cannot accept 
so simple a theory of taxation, as Mr. George and his friends 
would have them do. 

The discussion of land-tenure involves two classes of prob- 
lems,—the economic and the moral. The moral principle 
is simple, and the confusion we find comes solely from a com- 
mingling of economic and moral data. Get the economic 
data once clearly before a person, and his ethical judgment 
would be quickly made. The economic data, however, are 
difficult and complicated, and no discussion upon them is 
worthy of attention that is not the result of careful study. 
The trouble in the discussion comes from crude economic 
theories, through which the economic principles are made to 
seem as simple as the ethical principles really are. 

It is not difficult to see that there is a surplus or unearned 
increment. It is still more easy to see that those who lose by 
social changes accompanying progress deserve a compensa- 
tion. But when we seek to discover how this surplus is distrib- 
uted and who enjoy it, or how taxes can be levied so as to fall 
upon the holders of this surplus, we strike a difficult problem. 

The present evils from which the lower classes suffer are not 
due to land-tenures, but to the passive policy of the state 
through which these classes have been neglected. Had the 
state done its duty in elevating those classes deficient in in- 
dustrial qualities, there would have been no bad results from 
the free sale of land. We want a low price of food and not a 
large public revenue from land. When our farmers become 
more intelligent and our laborers better consumers, its price 
will be so low that the unearned increment will be unworthy 
of notice, and no one will care to disturb land-tenures to 
secure so small a sum. 
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The knowledge of a surplus and the acknowledgment of 
the right of laborers to compensation for the evils from which 
they suffer, do not, therefore, involve any reversal of the 
present policy of the state either as to the lines of its activity 
or of taxation. State activity must, however, be extended to 
new fields and made more efficient within its present limits. 
We must also become more conscientious in fulfilling our 
duties to the lower classes, and more earnest in our endeavor 
to make their lives worth living. It should also make us 
more willing to bear our share of the burden of taxation that 
must accompany any earnest effort for social reform. With 
the increase of our knowledge of the incidence of taxation, 
we can place its burden more completely upon those who 
profit by the increase of rent and other forms of unearned 
revenue; yet we must wait for the development of sound 
economic doctrine before taking many steps in this direction. 
By acting on crude economic theories we would probably 
check the progress of society, and especially of the working 
classes, more than we should by raising taxes according to 
our present methods. 

Simon N. Patten. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


MORAL TALES. 


OLIVER WENDELL Ho.MEs, in a recent number of his talks 
“Over the Tea-cups,” quotes the words of Rogers, the poet: 
“When I hear a new book talked about or have it pressed 
upon me, I read an old one.” Some such tendency to resist 
the interference of the outside world with our literary studies 
must have been experienced by many of us and perhaps of 
late years more. especially. Mr. Gladstone cautions us all 
against the errors of “ Robert Elsmere,” and straightway we 
are implored on all sides to read the book. Cardinal Manning 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury appeal to us in the railway 
station advertisements to read “ Looking Backward.” A few 
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months ago, “In Darkest Africa” was the book of all others ; 
and now we are given a week to read, mark, learn, inwardly 
digest, and promise subscriptions to General Booth’s scheme 
for rescuing the submerged tenth. Book after book, on the 
most difficult social problems, is thrust upon us, carelessly 
written, lightly read, ignorantly discussed. Like the Athe- 
nians of old, we are expected to spend our time in nothing 
else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing. In sheer 
self-defence against the encroachments upon our time and 
peace by this “ stormy people, sad and ever untrewe,” we en- 
trench ourselves in our libraries and surround ourselves with 
the books which have slowly and gradually conquered our 
affections and reason, and have stood the test of generations, 
No momentary wave of sentiment gives them a false value, 
no sense of duty either to Mrs. Grundy or the masses compels 
us to look through them ; they are friends to whom we have 
grown attached unconsciously, and whose wisdom and force 
and helpfulness we have never appreciated, at their full value, 
until contrasted with the noisy pretentiousness of the new 
acquaintances thrust upon us. 

Now that the Roman Catholic and English churches, our 
Ethical Societies and our agitators are teaching us all that our 
spiritual life is dependent on our material surroundings, that 
food and clothing and physical well-being are necessary for 
our soul’s redemption, that the well-nurtured slave is a higher 
being than the hungry freeman, that liberty must be surren- 
dered for social comfort, it may not be unprofitable to take a 
glance at the old ideals which moved our grandfathers and 
grandmothers in the eighteenth century; which broke down 
the barriers between class and class, which established the 
independence of America, which wrought the French Revo- 
lution and made it an agent for good, instead of the destruc- 
tion of France, which secured the abolition of slavery and 
won for us religious toleration. We are turning aside from 
the old paths, and it is only becoming that we should take an 
affectionate farewell of our mistaken forefathers who valued 
so highly the freedom we prize so little. 

In looking back at the ethics of the eighteenth century, I 
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have no intention of unearthing any learned literature on 
morals or philosophy. All that I propose to do is to pass 
in review those books which, read in childhood, have left an 
indelible impression on my mind ; and those who do not sym- 
pathize with me in my rebellion against the spirit of the de- 
cade, may, nevertheless, not be unwilling to consider with me 
the effect produced on children by moral tales or stories with 
a purpose. 

A theory prevails that children dislike stories with a moral, 
written with the direct purpose of improving them; both 
children and grown-up people maintain this proposition. And 
yet, paradoxical as it may seem, children’s verbal evidence is 
of little worth in deciding the question. Children dislike 
stories which they know are meant to do them good; that is 
to say, a child dislikes a story which is given him to read in 
order that he personally may be improved. We are most of 
us willing to acknowledge ourselves miserable sinners in gen- 
eral, but we are inclined to resent a particular application of 
our confession. Children are quick to recognize their weak 
and wicked selves in fiction and to absorb the moral teaching 
of a story, if they are left to themselves, but indignation and 
contempt are aroused when the resemblance is found for 
them and the moral pointed out by others. In this they are 
only like theirelders. How many readers of “ Romola” have 
followed the course of Tito’s career with a sympathetic terror, 
which at least has warned them against themselves, who 
would yet have sacrificed truth and honor, rather than that 
others should see in them the taint which makes them recog- 
nize in Tito a coward and a brother. Let the moral be true 
and it will be accepted. Children are intensely interested in 
conduct and especially awake to all that affects their relations 
with their elders. But they demand truth. The people in 
their fiction must be real people, not puppets. The good little 
girl who dies young and goes to Heaven is suffered to 
depart without a pang or any desire to follow. Moral pre- 
cepts which apply to children only, and which have evidently 
no weight with their elders, are either skipped or derided. 
The author who writes down to them is despised and rejected ; 
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but the writers who can meet them without condescension, and, 
while confining themselves to subjects within a child’s com- 
prehension or experience, will yet speak to them with the 
honesty and justice due from one rational being to another, 
may have as many moral purposes as they like. Few chil- 
dren’s books survive for any length of time, which have not 
the stamp of sincerity upon them, and which do not also, so 
far as their moral argument is concerned, appeal as much to 
the old as to the young. I do not assert that children like 
these books, or that their artistic taste is not frequently dis- 
gusted with the inartistic setting of the moral ; but I do ven- 
ture to say that they are foun. to read such books over and 
over again, and to reflect on them, and that, either consciously 
or unconsciously, they are attracted by the moral aspect of the 
stories, and only repelled by the unnaturalness of the people 
chosen to illustrate them. A good example of this may be 
found in looking through Mrs. Trimmer’s tales. Most of 
these tales, her “Stories of Good and Bad Girls,” in the 
“ Charity-School Spelling Book,” her “ Instructive Tales,” her 
“Exemplary Story of the Two Farmers,” all written for the 
benefit and improvement of the lower classes, and generally 
appealing to the hope of Heaven and the fear of hell as effec- 
tive motives, are all forgotten, popular as they were in their 
day. But one of her books is still a favorite with those chil- 
dren who come across it in their grandmother’s book-shelves. 
“ History of the Robins” was written to make children realize 
that birds and insects, tabbies and terriers, have feelings as 
well as themselves. Mrs. Trimmer’s object was therefore to 
make her robins as much like real boys and girls as 
she possibly could, in order to attract the sympathy of her 
young readers; “a fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 
And another not uninteresting fact about the story is that as 
Mrs. Trimmer did not believe in a future life for birds, the 
robins are brought up on strictly ethical lines. The robins 
were not hatched sinful through the fall of Adam and Eve 
and they had no prospect of Heaven; all the cobwebs of sec- 
tarian religion are swept away and we have a morality having 
its origin in human nature. Over and over again we find 
VoL. I.—No. 3 25 
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that the moral tale survives and the sectarian religious tale is 
forgotten. 

The most important tendency of the last century was that 
which aimed at the recognition of the dignity of man. It 
would not be correct to say that consciously this tendency 
was towards democracy, if by that we mean government by 
the people. It displayed itself in England rather in protests 
against the interference of government with the liberty of the 
demos. Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” to any one who 
has ears to hear, is resonant with sympathy for the working 
classes. If by socialism we mean state interference, England 
has always been a socialistic country. In the days of Adam 
Smith it was a socialist oligarchy, which nothing could have 
overthrown, but the sturdy, bracing individualism, which, 
curiously enough, received the breath of life anew from Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. The equality of all men in the sight of 
God, the universal brotherhood of man, once accepted as a 
faith, seemed to our eighteenth century reformers to demand 
as a consequence the freedom of the individual, the recogni- 
tion of the rights of man. This individualism, this respect 
for man, gradually but effectively, with little material revolu- 
tion but with a considerable spiritual evolution, has removed 
the socialism of an oligarchy, and has cleared the way for 
what is evidently going to be a socialist democracy. That is 
a purgatory through which the demos must pass. 

This democratic individualism shows itself in all the moral 
tales which have lived, but most of all in that well-known 
book, “Sandford and Merton” by Thomas Day, the fore- 
runner of Maria Edgeworth. Day was deeply impressed by 
the writings of Rousseau. Locke had done much in Eng- 
land to set people thinking about education, and Rousseau’s 
most practical ideas were derived from Locke. The essence 
of Rousseau’s teaching has been well expressed by John 
Morley. “ Emilius,” he says, “ was the first expression of that 
democratic tendency in education, which political and other 
circumstances gradually made general alike in England, 
France, and Germany ; a tendency, that is, to look on educa- 
tion as a process concerning others besides the rich and the 
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well-born. As has often been remarked, Ascham, Miller, 
Locke, Fénélon, busy themselves about the education of young 
gentlemen and gentiewomen. The rest of the world are sup- 
posed to be sufficiently provided for by the education of circum- 
stance. Rousseau enforced the production of a natural self- 
sufficing man as the object of education, and showed, or did 
his best to show, the capatity of the young for that simple and 
natural cultivation. This easily and directly led people to 
reflect that such a capacity was not confined to the children 
of the rich, nor the hope of producing a natural and self- 
sufficing man, narrowed to those who had every external 
motive placed around them for being neither natural nor self- 
sufficing. The training of the young soul to virtue was sur- 
rounded with something of the awful holiness of a sacra- 
ment; and those who labored in this sanctified field were 
exhorted to a constancy of devotion and were promised a ful- 
ness of recompense, that raised them from the rank of drudges 
to a place of highest honor among the ministers of nature.” 
What was nothing more than an ideal to Rousseau, was 
real to Thomas Day. “Sandford and Merton” expressed 
Day’s deepest convicions on some of the most serious 
problems which men are ever called upon to solve. And in 
this fact lay the power of the book, which, written for the 
child, appealed to the man. The style is stilted, the work- 
manship inartistic, but the absolute sincerity of the writer 
and the truth of his convictions make the book a great one. 
Many may only be acquainted with it through Mr. Bur- 
nand’s parody. There must be vitality in a book which it is 
worth while to caricature a century after its publication. More 
than that. He is a great man who can be sublime even when 
glaringly ridiculous. The original “Sandford and Merton” 
is infinitely more funny and unconsciously absurd than any 
skit published upon it. To caricature Sandford and Mer- 
ton is to “gild refined gold, to paint the lily;” in short, “is 
wasteful and ridiculous excess.” Mark Twain’s version of 
the story of the Ill-Natured Boy is a just criticism of the 
moral stories introduced by Day in the course of his book. 
Day’s characters in these stories and his facts were invented 
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to prove his case and are untrue to nature. Harry Sandford 
is an objectionable little prig, and his smile must have been 
more irritating than even the university smile to which Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling has recently referred. Tommy Merton's 
confessions are couched in language too deliciously absurd 
for any professional humorist to hope to surpass him. 
And yet the book was a force in its day and long afterwards, 
and interests children still, unless they have been spoilt by 
listening to the literary criticism of their elders. The in- 
terest will be found to centre itself on Mr. Barlow’s treat- 
ment of Tommy Merton and the arguments between the two. 
Thomas Day had a prejudice in favor of the poor, which con- 
siderably biased his statements of fact, and his arguments 
are directed against the rich, but the creed which had been 
given him by Rousseau was one which could be preached to 
rich and poor alike. The freeman must be superior to cir- 
cumstances, The rich were to be shown that riches were 
often a greater curse than what was called poverty. And in 
“Sandford and Merton,” and in many other moral tales of 
the eighteenth century, we find that the pity for the poor ex- 
pressed by children of the rich is treated in the abstract as 
ill-founded and closely akin to contempt, arising not so much 
from sympathy as from an ignorance of what it is that makes 
life worth living. I must content myself with but two in- 
stances of Tommy’s democratic training. 


THE FIRST DAY AT MR. BARLOW’S. 


The day after Tommy came to Mr. Barlow’s, the good clergyman took his 
two pupils into the garden, as soon as breakfast was over, and taking a spade into 
his own hand, and giving Harry a hoe, they both began to work with great 
eagerness. ‘‘ Everybody that eats,” said Mr. Barlow, “ ought to assist in procur- 
ing food; and therefore little Harry and I begin our daily work. This is my 
bed, and that is his; we work every day, and he that raises the most will deserve 
to fare the best. Now, Tommy, if you choose to join us, I will mark you out at 
once a piece of ground, which you shall have to yourself, and all the produce 
shall be your own.” “No, indeed,” said Tommy very sulkily, “I am a gentle- 
man, and don’t choose to slave like a ploughboy.” “ Just as you please, Mr. 
Gentleman,” said Mr. Barlow; “ but Harry and I, who are not above being 
useful, will attend to our work.” 

In about two hours, Mr. Barlow said it was time to leave off. He took 
Harry by the hand, and led him into a very pleasant summer-house, where they 
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sat down; and Mr. Barlow, taking out a plate of very fine ripe cherries, divided 
them between Harry and himself. 

Tommy had followed, expecting to receive his share. When he saw them 
both eating without taking any notice of him, he could no longer restrain his 
passion, but burst into a violent fit of sobbing and crying. 

“What is the matter?” asked Mr. Barlow, very coolly. Tommy looked at 
him very sulkily, but returned no answer. ‘Oh, sir! if you don’t choose to give 
me an answer, you may be silent; nobody is obliged to speak here.” Tommy 
became more disconcerted at this; and unable to conceal his anger, he ran out of 
the summer-house, and wandered very disconsolately about the garden, surprised 
and vexed to find himself in a place where nobody felt any concern whether he 
was pleased or not... . 

Mr. Barlow and Harry went to dinner. Tommy, who had been skulking 
about all day, uneasy and very much mortified, now came in, and, being very 
hungry, was going to sit down to the table with the others; but Mr. Barlow 
stopped him and said, “‘ No, sir; though you are too much of a gentleman to 
work, we, who are not so proud, do not choose to work for the idle.”” Upon 
this Tommy retired into a corner, crying as if his heart would break, but more 
from grief than passion, as he began to perceive that nobody minded his ill-temper. 

But little Harry, who could not bear to see his friend so unhappy, looked up 
half crying in Mr. Barlow’s face and said, “ Pray, sir, may I do as I please with 
my dinner?’ ‘ Yes, tobe sure, my boy,” answered Mr. Barlow. ‘ Why, then,” 
said Harry, getting up, ‘‘I will give it to poor Tommy, who wants it more than I 
do.” Saying this, he gave it to his friend as he sat in the corner; and Tommy 
took it, and thanked him, without ever turning his eyes from the ground. “I 
see,” said Mr. Barlow, “that though certain gentlemen are too proud to be of 
any use themselves, they are not above taking the bread that other people have 
been working hard for.” At this, Tommy cried still more bitterly than before. 

The next day, Mr. Barlow and Harry again went to work; but they had 
scarcely begun, when Tommy came to them, and begged that he might havea 
hoe, too. Mr. Barlow gave him one; but as he had never before learned to 
handle such an implement, he was very awkward in the use of it, and hit himself 
several strokes upon the legs. Mr. Barlowthen laid down his own spade, and 
showed him how to hold and use the hoe; and, in a short time, Tommy became 
very expert, and worked with the greatest pleasure. When their task was done, 
they all three retired to the summer-house; and Tommy felt the greatest joy im- 
aginable when the fruit was produced, and he was invited to take his share. It 
seemed to him the most delicious fruit he had ever tasted, because working in 
the air had given him an appetite. 


A CONVERSATION ON SLAVES. 


“ But pray, sir,” said Harry, “tell me, why does one man behave so cruelly to 
another, and why should one person be the servant of another, and bear so much 


ill-treatment ?” 
“As to that,” said Tommy, “some folks are born gentlemen, and then they 
must command others, and some are born servants, and then they must do as they 
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are bid.. I remember, before I came hither, there were a great many black 
men and women, and my mother said they were only born to wait upon 
me; and I used to beat them, and kick them, and throw things at them, 
whenever I was angry; and they never dared strike me again, because they 
were slaves,” 

“ And pray, young gentleman,” said Mr. Barlow, “ how came these people to 
be slaves ?” 
* Tommy.—Because my father bought them with his money. Mr. Barlow.— 
So these people who are bought with money are slaves, are they? T.—Yes. 
Mr. B.—And those who buy them have a right to kick them and beat them, and 
do as they please withthem? T.—Yes. Mr. B.—Then if I were to sell you to 
Farmer Sandford, he would have a right to do what he pleased with you? No, 
sir, said Tommy, somewhat warmly; you would have no right tosell me nor he to 
buy me. Mr. B.—Then it is not a person’s being bought or sold that gives another 
a right to use himill ; but one person’s having a right tosell another, and the man 
who buys having a right to purchase? T.—Yes, sir. Mr. B.—And what right 
have the people who sold the poor negroes to your father, to sell them, or what 
right has your father to buy them? Here Tommy seemed to be a good deal 
puzzled; but at length he said, ‘‘ They are brought from a country that isa great 
way off, in ships, and so they become slaves.’’ ‘Then,’ said Mr. Barlow, “ if 
I take you to another country, in a ship, I shall have a right to sell you???) ~T.— 
No, but you won’t, sir, because I was born a gentleman. Mr. B.—What do you 
mean by that, Tommy? ‘“ Why,’ said Tommy, a little confused, “ it is to have 
a fine house, and fine clothes, and a coach, and a great deal of money, as my papa 
has.” Mr. B.—Then if you were no longer to have a fine house, nor fine clothes, 
nor a great deal of money, somebody that had all these things might make you a 
slave, and use you ill, and beat you, and insult you, and do whatever he liked with 
you? T.—No, sir, that would not be right either, that anybody should use me ill. 
Mr. B.—Then one person should not use another ill? T.—No,sir. Mr. B.—To 
make a slave of anybody, is to use him ill, is it not? T.—I think so. Mr. B.— 
Then no one ought to make a slave of you? T.—No, indeed, sir. Mr. B.—But 
if no one should use another ill, and making aslave is using him ill, neither ought 
you to make a slave of any one else. T.—Indeed, sir, I think not; and, for the 
future, I never will use our black William ill; nor pinch him, nor kick him, as I 
used to do. Mr. B.—Then you will do very wisely. 


Both the lessons would go home to a child, and both are so 
severe that most children would prefer to learn them at second 
hand than to have them administered directly in personal ex- 
perience. Even against their will they absorb the teaching, 
for that which is rational abides with us if we are rational, 
whether we like it or not. I have little hesitation, extravagant 
as the assertion may seem, in saying that “Sandford and 
Merton” paved the way for the Reform Bill of 1832, and for 
the abolition of slavery. 
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Children of seven or eight seem often better able to under- 
stand the spirit in which an old book was written, than older 
people who read the book with preconceived ideas. The old- 
fashioned style, too, is no hinderance to the child, to whom all 
styles are new. Many of the lessons in these moral tales 
would, by grown-up people nowadays, reading them for the 
first time, be supposed to aim at convincing the rich that the 
poor were quite as happy as themselves, and therefore needed 
no pity or assistance from them. Take, for instance, the story 
of the little philosopher in “ Evenings at Home.” 


THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


Mr. L. was one morning riding by himself, when, dismounting to gather a 
plant in the hedge, his horse got loose and galloped away before him. He fol- 
lowed, calling the horse by his name, which stopped, but on his approach set off 
again. At length a little boy in a neighboring field, seeing the affair, ran across 
where the road made a turn, and getting before the horse, took him by the 
bridle, and held him till his owner came up. Mr. L. looked at the boy, and ade 
mired his ruddy, cheerful countenance. Thank you, my good lad! (said he), 
you have caught my horse very cleverly. What shall I give you for your 
trouble? (putting his hand into his pocket.) I want nothing, sir, said the boy. 
Mr. L.—Don’t you? So much the better for you. Few men can say as much. 
But, pray, what were you doing in the field? B.—I was rooting up weeds, and 
tending the sheep that are feeding on the turnips. Mr. L.—And do you like 
this employment? B.—Yes, very well, this fine weather. Mr. L.—But had 
you not rather play? B.—This is not hard work; it is almost as good as play. 
Mr. L.—Who set you to work? B.—My daddy, sir? Mr. L.—Where does he 
live? B.—Just by, among the trees there. Mr. L.—What is his name? B.— 
Thomas Hurdle. Mr. L.—And what is yours? B.—Peter, sir. Mr. L.— 
How old are you? B.—I shall be eight at Michaelmas. Mr. L.—How long 
have you been out in this field? B.—Ever since six in the morning. Mr. L.— 
And are you not hungry? B.—Yes,—I shall go to my dinnersoon. Mr. L.—If 
you had sixpence now, what would you do with it? B.—I don’tknow. I never 
had so much in my life. Mr. L.—Have you no playthings? B.—Playthings? 
What are those? Mr. L.—Such as balls, nine-pins, marbles, tops, and wooden- 
horses. B.—No, sir; but our Tom makes foot-balls to kick in the cold weather, 
and weset traps for birds, and then I have a jumping-pole and a pair of stilts 
to walk through the dirt with; and I have a hoop, butit is broke. Mr. L.—And 
do you want nothing else? B.—No. I have hardly time for these; for I always 
ride the horses to field, and bring up the cows, and run to the town of errands, 
and that is as good as play, you know. Mr. L.—Well, but you could buy 
apples or gingerbread at the town, I suppose, if you had money? B.—Oh, I can 
get apples at home; and as for gingerbread, I don’t mind it much, for my 
mammy gives me a pie now and then, and that is as good. Mr. L.—Would you 
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not like a knife to cut sticks? B.—I have one,—here it is,—brother Tom gave 
it me. Mr. L.—Your shoes are full of holes,—don’t you want a better pair? 
B.—I have a better pair for Sundays. Mr. L.—But these let in water. B.—Oh, 
I don’t care for that. Mr. L.—Your hat is all torn, too. B.—I have a better at 
home, but I had as lieve have none at all, for it hurts my head. Mr. L.—What 
do you do when it rains? B.—If it rains very hard, I get under the hedge till 
it is over. Mr. L.—What do you do when you are hungry before it is time to go 
home? B.—I sometimes eat araw turnip. Mr. L.—But if there are none? 
B.—Then I do as well as I can; I work on and never think of it. Mr. L.—Are 
you not dry sometimes, this hot weather? B,.—yYes, but there is water enough. 
Mr. L.—Why, my little fellow, you are quite a philosopher. B.—Sir? Mr. 
L.—I say, you are a philosopher, but I am sure you do not know what that 
means. B.—No, sir,—no home, I hope. Mr. L.—No, no! (/aughing.) Well, 
my boy, you seem to want nothing at all, so I shall not give you money to make 
you want anything. But were you ever at school? B.—No, sir, but daddy 
says I shall go after harvest. Mr. L.—You will want books then. B.—Yes, the 
boys have all a spelling-book and a Testament. Mr. L.—Well, then, I will give 
you them,—tell your daddy so, and that it is because I thought you a very good 
contented little boy. So now go to your sheep again. B.—I will, sir, thank 
you. Mr. L.—Good-bye, Peter. B.—Good-bye, sir. 


The moral really drawn by a child is not that the working 
classes should be content with their lot, but that he himself 
should be ashamed of his discontent with his. 

There are many reasons why women should be more sus- 
ceptible to class distinctions than men, and none of our great 
women writers have been levellers. I need but refer to the 
novels of Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, Mrs. Gaskell, and 
George Eliot in proof of this proposition. Maria Edgeworth 
was no exception to the rule. Her theories on the education 
of girls corresponded closely with those expressed by Mrs. 
Barbauld in a dialogue in “ Evenings at Home.” 


ON THINGS TO BE LEARNED. 
BETWEEN MAMMA AND KITTY. 


M.—Because, my dear, it is the purpose of all education to fit persons for the 
station in which they are hereafter to live; and you know that there are very 
great differences in that respect, both among men and women. 

K.—Are there? I thought all /adies lived alike. 

M.—It is usual to call all well-educated women, who have no occasion to work 
for their livelihood, /adies ; but if you will think a little, you must see that they 
live very differently from each other, for their fathers and husbands are in very 
different ranks and situations in the world, you know. 
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K.—Yes, I know that some are lords, and some are squires, and some are 
clergymen, and some are merchants, and some are doctors, and some are shop- 
keepers. 

M.—Well; and do you think the wives and daughters of these persons can 
have just the same things to do, and the same duties to perform? You know 
how I spend my time. I have to go to market and provide for the family, to 
look after the servants, to help in taking care of you children, and in teaching 
you, to see that your clothes are in proper condition, and assist in making and 
mending for myself and you and your papa. All this is my necessary duty; 
and besides this, I must go out a visiting to keep up our acquaintance; this I call 
partly business and partly amusement. Then when I am tired and have done all 
that I think is necessary, I may amuse myself with reading, or in any other proper 
way. Now a great many of these employments do not belong to Lady Wealthy, 
or Mrs. Rich, who keep housekeepers and governesses, and servants of all kinds, 
to doeverything for them. It is very proper, therefore, for them to pay more 
attention to music, drawing, ornamental work, and any other elegant manner of 
passing their time and making themselves agreeable. 

K.—And shall I have all the same things to do, mamma, that you have ? 

M.—lIt is impossible, my dear, to foresee what your future station will be; but 
you have no reason to expect that if you have a family you will have fewer 
duties to perform than I have. This is the way of life for which your education 
should prepare you; and everything will be useful and important for you to learn, 
in proportion as it will make you fit for this. 


But recognizing and accepting, without even the least desire 


to obliterate class distinctions, Maria Edgeworth was yet the 
most truly democratic of our moral writers. She had the 
same moral standard for every class. Her heroines in all 
stations of life are always “gentle but firm.” Simple Susan 
is as self-respecting and as truly a gentlewoman as Rosa- 
mond. Her heroes in humble stations are always “ perfectly 
respectful” and quite independent. They never flaunt their 
independence in people’s faces, but it is always there. Maria 
Edgeworth was the pupil of Thomas Day, but she received his 
teachings through many modifying channels. Not only her 
father but her favorite aunt, Mrs. Ruxton, Mrs. Honora 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Elizabeth Edgeworth, who each had a share 
in her education, had all been influenced by the sincerity and 
logical power of Thomas Day. Miss Edgeworth had, when a 
girl, spent her holidays for some time at Day’s own house. 
Her stepmother tells us that “the lofty nature of his mind, his 
romantic character, his metaphysical inquiries and eloquent dis- 
cussions took her into another world. The icy strength of his 
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system came at the right moment for annealing her principles. 
His mixture of speculative misanthropy and real benevolence 
appeared in all his conduct. . .. His excellent library was open 
to her and he directed her studies. His severe reasoning and 
uncompromising truth of mind awakened all her powers, and 
the questions he put to her and the working out of the answers, 
the necessity of perfect accuracy in all her words, suited the 
natural truth of her mind; and though such strictness was not 
always agreeable, she even then perceived its advantages, 
and in after-life was grateful for it.” Jean Jacques Rousseau 
and Maria Edgeworth would seem as far apart as the poles, 
but the influence of the illustrious sentimentalist, working 
through channels of common sense, kindness, culture, and 
wit, can be clearly traced in the stories which, despite their 
aggressively didactic titles, have always been among the best 
loved of children’s books. Miss Edgeworth possessed what 
no other writer of moral tales possessed, a keen sense of 
humor and of the relative proportions of things. That her 
great literary and intellectual power was directed into ethical 
lines was due to her father, and, on the whole, I think we may 
not only forgive him for having spoilt the artist, but may also 
be grateful to him for training the teacher. Had it been other- 
wise she would have taken a higher place in literature, but 
would never have been so dear a friend. 

Miss C. M. Younge, speaking with kindly disapproval of 
the system adopted in the stories known as “ Elements of Mo- 
rality,” translated from the German by Mary Wollstonecraft, 
points out that it regards morality as coming first and religion 
as the means of becoming moral. Such a criticism might be 
made of Maria Edgeworth’s books, whether tales or novels. 
She is, more than any writer of the time, a free-thinker. The 
exercise of reason she regards as a first duty, and throughout 
all her works, touching as she does constantly on moral prob- 
lems, I do not know of one passage in which she subordi- 
nates the claims of reason to those of dogmatic religion; not 
one in which she refuses to follow an argument to its logical 
conclusion ; and not one in which she has recourse to bibli- 
cal or religious teaching to enforce her ethical theory; it is 
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always left to be judged on its own merits. “ Miss Edge- 
worth,” said Robert Hall, the celebrated Baptist minister, ‘ does 
not attack religion or inveigh against it, but makes it appear 
unnecessary by exhibiting perfect virtue without it. No books 
ever produced so bad an effect on my own mind as hers. I 
did not expect any irreligion there; I was off my guard; 
their moral character beguiled me; I read volume after vol- 
ume with eagerness, and the evil effects of them I experienced 
for weeks.” She herself, in a letter written late in life, says 
somewhat quaintly of an acquaintance, “She is not literary; 
she is very religious—what would be called Very Good, and 
yet she suited me andI grew very fond of her and she of me.” 
How far her morality affected her religious views, or what 
were her religious views, I cannot say; but in her writings 
Maria Edgeworth is as creedless as Shakespeare. 

Dr. Aiken and his sister, Mrs. Barbauld, took up much the 
same ground in the ethical dialogues in “ Evenings at Home.” 
Their writings were pervaded by a strong religious spirit, but 
very striking—when we remember that they wrote in the days 
of religious tests and many years before the Roman Catholic 


Emancipation Bill—is the unaggressive and yet open declara- 
tion of the right to think independently in religion, which we 
find in the— 


* DIALOGUE ON DIFFERENCE AND AGREEMENT. 
ON SUNDAY MORNING. 


It was Sunday morning. All the bells were ringing for church, and the 
streets were filled with people moving in all directions. 

Here, numbers of well-dressed persons, and a long train of charity children 
were thronging in at the wide doors of a large handsome church. There a 
smaller number, almost equally gay in dress, were entering an elegant meeting- 
house, Up one alley, a Roman Catholic congregation was turning into their 
retired chapel, every one crossing himself with a finger dipped in holy water as he 
went in. ‘The opposite side of the street was covered with a train of Quakers, 
distinguished by their plain and neat attire and sedate aspect, who walked with- 
out ceremony into a room as plain as themselves, and took their seats, the men 
on one side and the women on the other, in silence. A spacious building was 
filled with an overflowing crowd of Methodists, most of them meanly habited, 
but decent and serious in demeanor; while a small society of Baptists in the 
neighborhood quietly occupied their humble place of assembly. 
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Presently the different services began. The churches resounded with the 
solemn organ, and with the indistinct murmurs of a large body of people follow- 
ing the minister in responsive prayers. From the meetings were heard the slow 
psalm, and the single voice of the leader of their devotions. The Roman Catholic 
chapel was enlivened by strains of music, the tinkling of a small bell, and a 
perpetual change of service and ceremonial. A profound silence and unvarying 
look and posture announced the self-recollection and mental devotion of the 
Quakers. 

Mr. Ambrose led his son Edwin round all these different assemblies as a spec- 
tator. Edwin viewed everything with great attention, and was often impatient 
to inquire of his father the meaning of what he saw; but Mr. Ambrose would 
not suffer him to disturb any of the congregation, even by a whisper. When 
they had gone through the whole, Edwin found a great number of questions to 
put to his father, who explained everything to him in the best manner he could. 
At length says Edwin, “‘ But why cannot all these people agree to go to the 
same place, and worship God the same way?” ‘ And why should they agree ?” 
replied his father. ‘ Do not you see that people differ in a hundred other things ? 
Do they all dress alike, and eat and drink alike, and keep the same hours, and 
use the same diversions?” “ Ay, but those are things in which they have a right 
to do as they please.” ‘And they have a right, too, to worship God as they please. 
It is their own business, and concerns none but themselves.’”’ ‘ But has not God 
ordered particular ways of worshipping him?” “ He has directed the mind and 
spirit with which he is to be worshipped, but not the particular form and manner. 
That is left for every one to choose, according as suits his temper and opinions. 
All these people like their own way best, and why should they leave it for the 
choice of another? Religion is one of the things in which mankind were made 
to differ.” 

The several congregations now began to be dismissed, and the street was 
again overspread with persons of all the different sects, going promiscuously to 
their respective homes. It chanced that a poor man fell down in the street in 
a fit of apoplexy, and lay for dead. His wife and children stood round him 
crying and lamenting in the bitterest distress. The beholders immediately 
flocked round, and, with looks and expressions of the warmest compassion, gave 
their help. A Churchman raised the man from the ground by lifting him under 
the arms, while a Dissenter held his head and wiped his face with his handker- 
chief. A Roman Catholic lady took out her smelling-bottle and assiduously ap- 
plied it to his nose. A Methodist ran for a doctor. A Quaker supported and 
comforted the woman, and a Baptist took care of the children, 

Edwin and his father were among the spectators. ‘ Here (said Mr. Ambrose) 
is a thing in which mankind were made to agree.” 


The only time when we are absolutely free to think our own 
thoughts is in early childhood, when, fortunately, people im- 
agine we have no thoughts to think. When reflect on the in- 
finitesimal impression left on me then or since by any sermon 
or ethical discourse and in my tranquil enjoyment and endur- 
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ing memory of Maria Edgeworth’s “ Parent’s Assistant,” 
Rosamond, and Frank, I cannot but give my verdict, with 
regard to the moral education of children, in favor of the 


voluntary consumption of moral tales. 
Ciara E. CoLtet. 
LONDON. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS—SUMMER SESSION. 


BEGINNING early in July, and continuing six weeks, there 
will be held at some convenient summer resort in New Eng- 
land or New York, a School for the discussion of Ethics and 
other subjects of a kindred nature. The matter to be pre- 
sented has been selected with regard to the wants of clergy- 
men, teachers, journalists, philanthropists, and others, who are 
now seeking careful information upon the great themes of 
Ethical Sociology. It is believed that many collegiate and 
general students will also be attracted by the program. 

Speakers and subjects will be, so far as arranged, as follows: 

I.—Department of Economics, in charge of Professor H. 
C. Adams, Ph.D., of the University of Michigan. Professor 
Adams will deliver eighteen lectures, three during each of the 
six weeks, on the History of Industrial Society in England 
and America, beginning with the Middle Ages, and tracing 
genetically the gradual rise of those conditions in the labor 
world which cause so much anxiety and discussion to-day. 

Along with this main course will be presented: 1. Three 
lectures by President E. Benj. Andrews; one on the Evils of 
Our Present Industrial System, one on Socialism as a Remedy, 
and one on The Better Way. 2. Three lectures by Professor 
Frank W. Taussig, Ph.D.; one on Distributive and Credit 
Co-operation, one on Productive Co-operation and Profit Shar- 
ing, and one on Working-Men’s Insurance. 3. Three lec- 
tures by Hon. Carroll D. Wright, on Factory Legislation. 4. 
Three lectures by Professor J. B. Clark, Ph.D., on agrarian 
questions, discussing Rent and Tenure, and considering the 
Agrarian element in the Farmers’ Alliance Movement. 5. 
Three lectures by Albert Shaw, Ph.D.; one on the Housing 
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of the Poor in Paris, one on the Housing of the Poor in Lon- 
don, and one on General Booth’s Scheme for Relieving Pov- 
erty. The first two of these lectures will have especial ref- 
erence to the question of Rapid Transit Facilities in Cities. 
6. Three lectures by Professor E. J. James, Ph.D., on Labor 
and Industrial Legislation in Europe. 

In addition to the above, two lectures are expected from 
Mr. Henry D. Lloyd, of Chicago, giving chapters in the 
industrial history of the United States. 

If there is sufficient demand for it, special instruction in 
the Principles of Economics will be provided. 

I1.—Department of the History of Religions, in charge 
of Professor C. H. Toy, D.D., of Harvard University. 

Professor Toy will offer a general course of eighteen lec- 
tures, extending through the six weeks, treating the history, 
aims, and method of the science of History of Religions, and 
illustrating its principles by studies in the laws of religious 
progress, with examples drawn from the chief ancient re- 
ligions. Among the topics will be the Classification of Re- 
ligions, Conceptions of the Deity, Religion and Superstition, 
Sacrifice and the Priesthood, the Idea of Sin, Religion and 
Philosophy, Religion and Ethics, Sacred Books, Religious 
Reformers and Founders. 

The provisional scheme for the special courses is as follows : 
Buddhism, Professor M. Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity; Zhe Babylonian-Assyrian Religion, Professor M. Jastrow, 
University of Pennsylvania ; Masdeism, (not yet provided for) ; 
Islam, Professor G. F. Moore, Andover Theological Semi- 
nary ; Zhe Greek Religion (not yet provided for); Zhe Old Norse 
Religion, Professor G. L. Kittredge, Harvard University. 

It is hoped also to arrange a set of Sunday evening lec- 
tures, in which the positions of various religious bodies, Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Jewish, will be expounded by prominent 
members of these bodies, 

III.—Department of Ethics, in charge of Professor Felix 
Adler, Ph.D., of New York. 

Professor Adler will offer a general course of eighteen lec- 
tures, extending through the six weeks, on the System of 
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Applied Ethics, including a brief survey of the various 
schemes of classification adopted in ancient and modern 
ethical systems, the discussion of the relation of religious to 
moral instruction, of the development of*the conscience in 
the child, etc. The Scheme of Duties treated will embrace 
Personal Ethics, Social Ethics in general, the Ethics of the 
Family, the Ethics of the Professions, the Ethics of Politics, 
the Ethics of Friendship, the Ethics of Religious Association. 
The Scheme of Duties will be treated with special reference 
to the moral instruction of children. 

The provisional program for the special courses in this 
department is as follows: Introduction to an Ethical Theory, 
three lectures by W. M. Salter; The Treatment of the Crim- 
inal by the State, three lectures by Dr. Charlton T. Lewis; 
Ethics and Jurisprudence; The Ethical Ideal of the State; 
History of Temperance Legislation. The names of special 
lecturers not given will be announced later. 

TerRMs.—The tuition for the entire school, including all the 
lectures in the three departments, will be $10. Notice of the 
place determined upon will be published at an early date. 
For fuller information in reference either to the instruction or 
to arrangements for boarding, and the like, application should 
be made to the Dean of the Summer School of Applied 
Ethics, Professor H. C. Adams, 1602 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


‘*IN DARKEST ENGLAND’ ON THE WRONG TRACK. By B, Bosanquet, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of University College, Oxford, London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co. Pp. vi., 72. 


Of all the writings on the subject of General Booth’s social scheme which 
have come under the notice of the present reviewer, this one seems the soundest 
and the most careful. Its tone is on the whole sympathetic towards the Salva- 
tion Army and its leader; it contains no references to “‘ Corybantic” Christianity 
or reflections upon the character of the general; and yet, with the exception of 
a few comparatively unimportant details, it is absolutely condemnatory of the pro- 
posed social scheme. The grounds of this condemnation, indeed, have been 
already indicated in other criticisms of the scheme—notably in that by Mr. C. S. 
Loch—but Mr. Bosanquet’s work is distinguished from that of most others by the 
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exactness of his statements of the principles upon which he proceeds, and by the 
total exclusion of all irrelevant matter. 

It would ill beseem any writer in an ethical journal to cast a slight upon the efforts 
of such workers as General Booth; and I feel sure also that this was no part 
of the aim of Mr. Bosanquet. General Booth’s scheme is one of the many signs 
which meet us at the present time of the awakening of the social conscience to the 
needs of the poor and degraded classes in our large towns; and if it has served 
in any measure, as we cannot doubt that it has, to call attention to their needs 
among those who have hitherto been apt to ignore them, we may well hope that, 
whatever the ultimate results of the scheme itself may be, General Booth’s efforts 
will at least not have been in vain. It is true, indeed, that it is much easier 
for the rich to part with their money in aid of such gigantic schemes, than it is 
for them to undertake the personal trouble and discomfort which is involved in 
some other schemes of social improvement,—e.g., in the work of a Charity Organ- 
ization Society; and it is to be feared that the interest which is taken in the for- 
mer is in too many cases but an effort to quiet the conscience without fulfilling a 
laborious duty. But it would surely be too cynical to suppose that this is the 
whole significance of such interest. The present reviewer, at least, cannot but 
believe that it is to some extent a sign of a general awakening of the national 
conscience of England, and that from this awakening the best results are to be 
hoped. Let us not, then, spare our commendations to all those who, like the 
leader of the Salvation Army, are making strenuous efforts to keep that conscience 
from falling asleep. 

So far all is well. The first necessity is that we should be aware of the evil, 
and should bestir ourselves to deal with it; but the second necessity is that we 
should wisely consider the method by which it is to be dealt with. To this 
point I cannot but agree with Mr. Bosanquet in thinking that General Booth has 
not paid sufficient attention. As it has been repeatedly urged, the only true, 
charity is that which is educative, that which helps men to help themselves. 
Every other kind of help is degrading to the recipient of it, and still more 
degrading to those who are just on the margin of independence, who are still 
struggling bravely to help themselves, but whom even a faint hope of external 
relief may easily lead to relax in their efforts. I am well aware that the insist- 
ence on this truth is frequently stigmatized as “‘ Individualism ;” and that is a 
name which is as repugnant to me as it can well be to any one. I believe that 
the hope of the present time lies, to a very large extent, in the direction of social- 
ism. But the more heartily we recognize this, the more entirely does it behoove 
us to be on our guard against those hasty applications of “ socialistic” princi- 
ples which are likely only to aggravate our evils. It seems clear that there can 
be no reform of society which is not primarily and mainly a reform of character ; 
and the fundamental and fatal objection to such a scheme as that of General 
Booth—the objection which is admirably insisted on throughout the whole of 
Mr. Bosanquet’s book—is that, in many of its details at least, it seems to be cal- 
culated to weaken character rather than to strengthen it. If this is true, I can- 
not but think that the scheme stands condemned. That this is true, is more than 
can be shown in such a review as this. I can only urge all readers to procure 


Mr. Bosanquet’s address, and then judge for themselves. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 











